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COLEMAN HAWKINS 


April in Paris; Wrap your troubles in dreams; 
It's the talk of the town; Bean soup; Too 
much of a good thing; Stardust; Someone to 
watch over me; Stuffy 

Coleman Hawkins & his Orchestra 

LC 6580 


SAX STYLISTS 


What is there to say? 

Coleman Hawkins & his Orchestra 
Sepia Nocturne 

Dave Matthews & his Orchestra 
The hour of parting 

Eddie Miller & his Orchestra 
Someone 

Murray McEachern & his Orchestra 
Prelude to a kiss 

Benny Carter & his Orchestra 
Torna a Sorriento 

Stan Kenton & his Orchestra 
China boy 

Frankie Trumbauer & his Orchestra 
Fly, fly, fly 

Georgie Auld & his Orchestra 

LC 6582 


TRUMPET STYLISTS 


| can't get started 

Billy Butterfield & his Orchestra 
House of Joy 

Cootie Williams & his Orchestra 
Move 

Miles Davis & his Orchestra 

Take the ‘A’ train 

Maynard Ferguson & his Orchestra 
| surrender, dear 

Benny Carter & his Orchestra 
Coast to coast 

Dizzy Gillespie & his Orchestra 
Can't help lovin’ dat man 

Red Nichols & his Orchestra 
T-Bone for two 

Bobby Sherwood & his Orchestra 
LC 6579 


SMALL COMBOS 


Them there eyes 

The Hollywood Hucksters 

You can depend on me 

Nat Cole & the International Jazzmen 
High falutin’ 

Benny Goodman & his Sextet 

Just you, just me 

Big Sid Catlett’s Band 

If | had you 

Red Nichols & his Famous Pennies 
Under a blanket of blue 

Red Norvo’s Nine 

Bud's invention 

Buddy de Franco & his Sextet 
Mama don't allow it 

Julia Lee & her Boyfriends 

LC 6563 
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WOODY HERMAN 


Early Autumn; Sonny speaks; Tenderly; 
Lemon drop; Starlight souvenirs; Keeper of 
the flame; Rhapsody in wood; More moon 
Woody Herman & his Orchestra 

LC 6560 


DIXIELAND STYLISTS 


Panama 

Pete Daily’s Chicagoans 

Dustin’ off the ivory 

Armand Hug’s Pontchartrain Poor Boys 
Muskrat ramble 

Eddie Miller & his Band 

Somebody stole my gal 

Sharkey’s Kings of Dixieland 
Sweethearts on parade 

Marvin Ash & his Mason-Dixon Music 
Susie 

Ray Bauduc & the Bob Cats 
Shim-me-sha-wabble 

Pee Wee Hunt & his Orchestra 
South Rampart Street parade 

Nappy Lamare’s Levee Loungers 

LC 6562 


THE MODERN IDIOM 


Round robin 

Stan Kenton & his Orchestra 
Aishie 

Buddy de Franco & his Sextet 
Overtime 

Charlie Barnet & his Orchestra 
Opus 96 

Bill Harris & his Orchestra 
Oo-la-la 

Dizzy Gillespie & his Orchestra 
Spain 

Woody Herman & his Orchestra 
Budo 

Miles Davis & his Orchestra 
Short wave 

Maynard Ferguson & his Orchestra 
LC 6561 


PIANO STYLISTS 


A bag of rags 
Marvin Ash 

Theme to the West 
Stan Kenton 

I'll be seeing you 
Jess Stacey 

St. Louis blues 
Freddy Slack 
Return trip 

Nat Cole 

Cuban Pete 

Mel Powell 

You took advantage of me 
Art Tatum 

Battin’ the boogie 
Joshua Johnson 

LC 6559 
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FLETCHER HENDERSON 


NTHUSIASTS will, I hope, forgive 
me if I preface this article with a few 
observations on the introduction of jazz 
to this country, and the almost entire 
lack of appreciation of this music until 
comparatively recently. Apart from con- 
siderations of general interest, this pre- 
liminary skirmish, as it were, may help 
to show why releases of early recordings 
were so few over here. My information, 
though I make no claims to infallibility, 
has, like the bulk of my very compre- 
hensive record library, been collected 
with much care during the past thirty 
years: so I think I can claim to be as 
unbiased as most. 

After the first war, around 1920, jazz 
was virtually unknown—even unheard of 
in these islands: the “ fox-trot ” was com- 
ing in, and with it a music of its own—- 
albeit retaining much of the flavour of 
the waltz and such like dance music of 
our grandparents, and recorded, in the 
main, by the same string or military 
bands. It is common knowledge that 
when the Original Dixieland Jazz Band 
played over here they were not a suc- 
cess: the people didn’t like it, nor did 
they buy the records in any number.... 
In fact that band came here a quarter of 
a century too soon ! 

Specialised “ jazz" or “hot” record- 
ings (which, even today, have only a 
limited appeal) in those early days were 
non-existent and were not to be issued as 
such for another decade. ... Popular 
demand then was, as it has always been, 
for simple music which the average per- 
son could pick up after a couple of hear- 
ings to hum or whistle until a new tune 
took the fancy. Consequently, on the 
rare occasions when a piece of our music 
found its way into the catalogues — and 
many a time I’ve wondered just how it 
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came to do so, such events being spas- 
modic and haphazard with no apparent 
rhyme or reason—it had little appeal: 
people stuck to the music they knew, and 
the records did not sell: and so the record 
companies, even if they had a purpose 
behind the issue of these rarities, were 
not encouraged to persevere. To a large 
extent this was so in the States also where 
the proportionate market for jazz was 
little more advanced. 

To a very great extent this remains the 
case today, of course, and explains in 
part why so many good jazzmen have 
had to join or form “ commercial ” bands 
or die in obscurity! However, to come 
to the subject of this article—Fletcher 
Henderson, few of whose early record- 
ings were ever issued here. 


STUDIED CHEMISTRY 


Fletcher ‘Smack’? Henderson was 
born on December 18th, 1898, in Cuth- 
bert, Ga. After studying chemistry at the 
Atlanta University for a time, he and his 
brother, Horace, forsook these pursuits 
for the piano—at which they both 
attained quick proficiency. 

His music was to be different from that 
of the New Orleans bands. Instead of 
some half dozen players improvising 
simultaneously, his larger grouv was to 
play orchestrations—which, with the pass- 
ing of the years, were to become more 
and more sophisticated—whilst the lead- 
ing men took unscored solo passages. His 
band, though not alone in this style of 
playing, had more polish, the arrange- 
ments were better, and the solos usually 
Outstanding. It says much for Fletcher 
and his arrangements that ten years later 
they were to be the mainstay of Benny 
Goodman's first big swing band. 
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by W. R. BREWIS 


His first engagement was at the Club 
Alabam on Broadway. In 1923, he formed 
a new band and moved to the Roseland 
Ballroom, New York, where, in 1925, he 
married Leora Meoux. There he stayed 
for seven years. In 1930, the band went 
on tour until, in 1933, it returned once 
more to New York. 


ARMSTRONG AND HAWKINS 


It was during the period 1923—1925 
that Louis Armstrong was with him and 
that “Smack” was apvvointed recording 
supervisor for Bessie Smith by the Colum- 
bia concern. The band at this time con- 
tained such suverb artistes as Joe Smith, 
Charley Green, Buster Bailey, Jimmy 
Harrison and Don Redman, and it was 
from this group that Bessie’s accompan- 
ists were then drawn. The otily sides still 
obtainable which contain Louis are those 
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on Tempo, the best of which is probably 
“ How Come You Do Me Like You Do” 
(Tempo R34), which features some excel- 
lent Louis, with solos from the rest of 
the band which are good and interesting 
as usual. 
In 1924, a new young tenor saxophonist 
joined the band, a young man who was 
to become not only one of its staunchest 
members, but also one of its most famed 
soloists until he left in 1934. It is almost 
true to say there is no Henderson record 
of this period on which he may not be 
heard: that nothing he played was bad 
while most was better than good. His 
name, of course, was Coleman Hawkins. 


BESSIE SMITH 

She would travel from Chicago to New 
York for the especial purpose of record- 
ing with the Henderson Hot Six, The Blue 
Boys or just Henderson himself. On 
Parlophone R2480, only a short while 
deleted, is “* Yellow Dog Blues,” but here 
the Hot Six are rather in the background. 
Better is the reverse, “Trombone Cholly,” 
on which Bessie pays tribute to the fine 
playing of Charley Green. Here, Flet- 
cher, Joe Smith (reputed to be but four- 
teen years old at the time), and Green may 
all be heard clearly on their best form. 

In 1925 came such fine sides as “* Care- 
less Love Blues” and “ Nashville 
Woman's Blues with Louis, Green, and 
Fred Longshaw on piano, and on. this 
showing there were no better blues accom- 
panists to be had. The most comprehen- 
sive study of this team’s work is to be 
found in the Columbia LP Bessie Smith 
Album: there are also many excellent 
examples on the ordinary 78's. 


THE LADNIER PERIOD 

In 1926/27 Armstrong had left the 
band, but with Tommy Ladnier and June 
Coles (tuba) added, many great sides were 
recorded. Indeed this might well be con- 
sidered the best Henderson period of all. 
With still more than a little New Orleans 
sound, the band was unrestricted by 
over-orchestration, and solos were the 
rule rather than the excention. A very 
good example of Ladnier and of the 
band as a whole may still be had on Jazz 
Collector L61—** Swamp Blues Off to 
Buffalo.” As this counling shows, the 
arrangements were now more modern 
though the band was the same except for 
the inclusion of Ladnier and, on two 
sides one of which was “ Henderson 
Stomp,” Fats Waller. 

Six really good hot sides came in two 
sessions in November, °26, and January, 
‘27: they were issued in this country by 
Brunswick, and, while few remain in the 
catalogues, may still be picked up with a 
little luck in Charing Cross Road. The 
sides were Clarinet Marmalade 
“Hot Mustard”; “Stockholm Stomp”! 
Have It Ready Fidgety Feet’’/Sen- 
sation.” All are good, but the best is 
the “Marmalade” in which Bailey is 
featured to advantage: on the last coup- 
ling, Harison, Ladnier and Hawkins are 
all wonderful. Ladnier’s muted trumpet 
work is in distinctive evidence on all 
these sides, and the rhythm section gives 
out a fine strong beat. “Snag It,” and 


“I'm Coming Virginia’ — the former 
on Parlophone, the latter on Brunswick— 
are also very good sides from this period 
and may still be obtained. 

CONNIE’S INN 

By 1930 the band had changed, and, 
with the excention of an odd Columbia 
or Parlophone, were recorded on Bruns- 
wick. Records were credited to various 
pseudonyms, the Brunswick people using 
the name Connie's Inn Orchestra (the 
band having been in residence at Connie's 
Inn around this time). Stars now included 
Russell Smith, Bobby Stark, Rex Stewart. 
Benny Carter, Claude Jones (of McKin- 
ney’s Cottonvickers fame), and John 
Kirby. 

In 1931, two sides, “ My Gal Sal’ 
Business in F™ (Parlophone R1196), 
attributed to the ‘“Stokers of Hades,” 
were quite outstanding. Both show off 
Coleman Hawkins at his exuberant best. 
and Jimmy Harison, who must rank 
among the greatest trombonists, solos 
with his customary brilliance. Both sides 
are beautifully orchestrated, and the 
rhythm section is particularly good. 


BESSIE SMITH 


Recorded many sides with 
Henderson’s Hot Six 


In the same year, this time on Colum- 
bia (which still retained the sole rights 
in the name and so issued as Fletcher 
Henderson Orchestra), the band, aug- 
mented by Russell Procope and Benny 
Morton, made “Clarinet Marmalade */ 
* Sugar Foot Stomp ” (CB367): most ex- 
cellent sides these. 

About this time the personnel seems 2 
little doubtful, but it is safe to say that 
Henry Allen Jnr., J. C. Higginbotham and 
Edgar Sampson played with the Connie's 
Inn band (the first two having recently 
left the Luis Ressell outfit). “* Singing the 
Blues ” is a little gem in which the trum- 
peter plays note for note the famous Bix 
solo—and actually succeeds in putting 
more life into the imitation than did Bix 
in the original ! 

The band was now more restricted, but 
they still made beautiful music and nearly 
all the records of this period are worth 
having. While the solos are always of 
very high calibre, the rhythm section 
varies in quality from record to record, 
being sometimes magnificent and at others 
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almost non-existent. Best examples are 
“Radio Rhythm”’/“ House of David 
Blues * (Brunswick 01205), and “Just 
Blues Sugar Foot Stomp (Brunswick 
01212): the last named ovens with a fine 
muted trumpet. followed by a really won- 
derful effort from Jimmy Harison. 


DECLINE 

By 1933 the band had really altered: 
regular members included Dicky Wells, 
Henry Allen, Procope and_ brother 
Horace. More heavily orchestrated and 
sophisticated, such titles as ‘ Queer 
Notions "/** Talk of the Town” (Col. 
CB678) and “ Night Life ’’/** Nagasaki ” 
(Col. CB727) still must rank high in any 
collection. All contain good solos from 
Allen and, need I add, Hawkins. In these 
records we can detect the beginning of 
the style these men were to evolve later 
when fronting their own_ recording 
sessions. BUT... this was the beginning 
also of the end of the fabulous Hender- 
son Era... 

Two new styles of big band jazz had 
taken the povular fancy—which (by 
about 1930) was spreading beyond the 
narrow confines of so-called ‘‘ sweet 
music“; two bands, the white Casa Loma 
and the coloured Ellington groups were 
making exciting and vleasing noises in a 
fast, polished manner, and their records 
sold far and wide. 

From available recordings it would 
seem the Henderson band went with the 
tide in the apvarently mad scramble to 
imitate the Duke and cash in on his suc- 
cess. Be that as it may, it suffices to say 
that by 1934 came the last records of 
any real interest. The band, while still 
much the same line uv, was not allowed 
much freedom. Hawkins had gone, and 
the trend was to heavily over-orchestrate 
in, one might almost say, a stereotyped 
way, with an almost total absence of 
solos. Four sides illustrate this sad fall- 
ing off better than words: “ Down South 
Meeting’’/“ Shanghai Shuffle’ 
(Brunswick 01904) and “ Tidal Wave ”/ 
Hocus Pocus” (HMV_ B6562), of 
which only the last named reflects any of 
the past glory. 

Jazz—as played by Fletcher Hender- 
son—was, as the “ purists’ have so 
cleverly noticed, not true New Orleans 
jazz. Even so it constitutes one of the 
best and hottest types of jazz music. 
Certainly all who have a rather more 
catholic musical taste have many reasons 
for thanking Henderson for the music 
they enjoy. For it was from his examples 
that grew the new jazz of the middle 
thirties and thereafter. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Since this article was penned has come 
the tragic news of Fletcher Henderson's 
death... with his passing another of the 
great figures of jazz is gone. One of the 
earliest men to bring sophistication to hot 
music, he may be said to have given birth 
to the “ swing ” era of middle thirties and 
onwards. 

Few have been the men who have 
played so original a part or produced 
such revolutionary ideas in jazz; he paved 
the way along which we are still pro- 
gressing. 
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BUT THIS 
LITTLE HIGGY 
WENT TO TOWN 

by 
RON STALEY 


ASSUME my readers to be jazzmen, 

but if they are not, may I point out 
that when a jazzman sees in a personnel 
‘J. C. Higginbotham (tbn),” he knows 
that it means just one thing, a sincere 
New Orleans trombonist, using no frills 
and playing with simplicity. well- 
constructed improvisation, and—so it is 
said—a trombonist less affected by white 
jazz influences than any other. 

“ Higgy.” as he is affectionately known, 
first came into prominence with the great 
Luis Russell aggregation, that band of 
stars which included Henry Allen, 
Charlie Holmes, George * Pops” Foster 
and Paul Barbarin. They made perfect 
jazz in the New Orleans tradition. Such 
memorable numbers Feeling 
Drowsy.” “ Swing Out,” “ The New Call 
of the Freaks,” *“*Give Me Your Tele- 
phone Number,” the lovely 
* Higginbotham Blues.” Forgive me if 
I sound a trifle lyrical when I speak of 
a New Orleans trombone playing the 
blues—it is just one of those things ! 
And believe me, “ Higgy,” too, is one of 
those things! 


NOT AGGRESSIVE 


His playing has been termed “ aggres- 
sive,” but listening to his records and 
analysing his very distinctive style, it is 
soon apparent that it is an_ ill-chosen 
word, for although there is a certain 
amount of truth in it—as with all exag- 
gerations—it is by no means true. Cer- 
tainly, if one compares it with modern- 
day Dorsey the word appears to fit, but 
*struth, you might just as well compare 
beer with golden syruo! Even then you 
will not find it tasting like vinegar! No, 
“ Higgy’s” style is not aggressive, it 
forthright, dynamic, and straight to the 
point. He never works out his ideas with 
poetic phrases, there is no artificial gild- 
ing of the lily with him, his attitude is 
that if “lily isn’t gilded,” then you will 
just have to take her as she is! 

It was with the great Russell Band 
that he was first noticed, and though he 
has played in many other groups since; 
“Smack” Henderson’s, Mills Blue 
Rhythm, Jack Purvis’s, Mezz Mezzrow’s, 
and Carter’s Dandies (I much preferred 
the late Jimmy Harrison in this outfit ; 
where Higgy”™ was concerned the 
Dandies just weren't with him!), he is 
never more at home than when he is 
with that New Orleans crowd, be it 
labelled Louis Armstrong’s Orchestra, 
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Henry Allen's, Jelly Roll Morton’s, or 
King Oliver's. With these—wherever 
they were—he was back in New Orleans; 
he was back at home ! 

This does not mean to say that 
Higgy never did anything worthwhile 
with any other band, he did; there is 
Jack Purvis’s “ Poor Richard,” Louis 
Armstrong’s Decca version of “ West 
End Blues,’ ColemanHawkins’ * Jamaica 
Shout,” and “ Heartbreak Blues,” and the 
Benny Carter “ Devil’s Holiday ” session, 
including “ Symphony in Riffs,” “ Lone- 
some Nights,” and ‘“ Blue Lou,” issued 
over here on Columbia. 

Talking of King Oliver, brings up a 
favourite record of mine, “Call of the 
Freaks’ (48333) and ‘“ The Trumpet’s 
Prayer” (48334) on H.M.V. JF36. 
Delaunay in his Hot Discography gives 
the personnel for the first side, making 
an exception with the other, even though 
the matrix numbers follow, but I am 
confident the grand trombone on “ The 
Trumpet’s Praver™ is “ Higgy.” 

Although “ Higgy” is never so good 
as when he is playing the blues—what 
New Orleans musician isn’t ? (the blues is 
the soul of the New Orleans jazzman 
translated into music!)--am | getting 
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lyrical again? Sorry, but what I was 
going to say was, although “ Higgy ” is 
at his best playing the blues, when it 
comes to stomps and other “ shipwreck ” 
(every-man-for-himself!) choruses, he 
never lets the speed get the better of him. 
He always plays in that forthright style 
of his, going along with the rest of them, 
and never letting the pace disturb him, 
even in such torrid tempo numbers as 
Luis Russell’s “Case on Dawn.” He is 
right there all the time, never wild or 
erratic, always sure of his ground and 
playing in that “ punchy ” straight to the 
point style that makes him so easily 
recognised and, at the same time, one 
of the greatest of the New Orleans jazz- 
men. 


To conclude, I wish I could have 
listed some of his best recordings, but 
unfortunately I possess very few of the 
many Luis Russell discs, so J cannot give, 
with first-hand knowledge, a representa- 
tive list. But all those mentioned in this 
article assuredly deserve a place in even 
the most modest of collections ; for when 
“J. C. Higginbotham (tbn)” is seen in a 
personnel, you may be sure that the 
“(tbn)” is in good hands, very good 
hands! 
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EDITORIAL 


HE month of March was a month of 

jazz concerts. It seems a pity that it 
took a national disaster to sweep away 
the Musicians’ Union's objection to us 
hearing American musicians, but having 
now had the pleasure of hearing some 
of those Americans, we think perhaps the 
Musicians’ Union was right! 


The show the Norman Granz troupe 
put on at the Gaumont State showed up 
the standard of our musicianship to such 
an extent that it was obvious they should 
never have been granted permission to 
enter, and put us to shame, All the British 
musicians on the same bill played excel- 
lently, but having had no chance to listen 
and learn during the past years they fell 
down pitifully beside the Americans, both 
on presentation and performance. 


The concert is covered elsewhere in this 
issue, but here is one little story which 
maybe is worth the telling. 


During an interval in the evening per- 
formance we ran across a young musician 
who was leaning against the wall, gazing 
Stagewards with starry eyes. “Isn't 
Peterson just wonderful,” he said, “so 
wonderful! And yet he played better this 
afternoon.” On beins told he was lucky 
to get a ticket for both shows, he replied, 
“ Oh, I didn’t, but the toilet facilities here 
are most comfortable, and I just had io 
hear Peterson again.” 


CONCERT AT THE STOLL 


Also for the Flood and Tempest Fund 
the “New Musical Express” put on a 
concert at the above theatre. Without the 
stimulus of the visitors from America, 
this was an excellent show—but in truth 
a show with a moral. 
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The audience, without the near masgs- 
hysteria which badly affected the Gau- 
mont State concert, were extremely par- 
tisan and appreciative—if much too easily 
pleased. It was strange, therefore, that 
the loudest and sincerest applause was 
reserved until a young lady trumpet p!ayer 
from Australia, walked in on what had 
been a session of bop and brought us all 
back to melody, and sanity, with a near 
straight “ Stardust.” 


CONWAY HALL 


The other concert we attended was 
one of thosc chummy affairs held by 
Humphrey Lyttelton at the Conway Hall. 
Nothing pretentious, nothing lavish. Just 
good jazz music, happily presented to a 
happy audience. We felt at home and en- 
joyed ourselves, more than somewhat. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD CIRCLE 


The above society was recently re- 
formed, and will be presenting a series of 
record recitals throughout the year. Their 
aim is to further the interest in recorded 
jazz, from the 1920s up to the present day. 
The club is intended for the real jazz 
enthusiast, and we hope you will give 
them your support. 


Please watch our advertisement columns 
for venue and monthly list of recitals. 


WORLD OF JAZZ 


The programmes for the next few weeks 
will be siven over to a series of record 
shows, entitled “ My Kind of Jazz.” The 
first is by Steve Race on Aoril 4th. 
with Rex Harris the week following. Other 
speakers are not yet fixed. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG & VELMA 
MIDDLETON 


Baby, It’s Cold Outside/You’re The 
Apple Of My Eye 
(Brunswick 05060; 6s.) 


Those of you who enjoy the some- 
what double entendre dueting of Louis 
and Velma will like the first side which 
is an adaptation from the long concert 
version in the LP ‘“ Satchmo’ At Pasa- 
dena” and recorded in January 195). 
This is run of the mill stuff and much 
funnier when seen as well as_ heard. 
Accompaniment is by the All Stars with 
occasional snatches of Jack Teagarden’s 
trombone. 

The reverse was studio recorded round 
about the same time in Hollywood and is 
a commercial and undistinguished per- 
formance from both Louis and Velma 
with accompaniment from the All Stars 
who never get a chance to solo. 


KENNY BAKER AND HIS BAND 
Afternoon In Paris/Round About 
Midnight 
(Parlophone R3646; 5s. 44d.). 


These two sides are a clever mixture 
of modern and popular dance music. They 
never vet modern enough to lose the 
melody, and there is a good old fashioned 
beat about both of them. Kenny Baker's 
trumpet playing on the Monk's “ Mid- 
night” is superb, but to my ears lacks 
one simvle thing. His tone is big and 
broad and he swings: but he never 
manages to sound hot. I would love to 
hear him get really excited, but I sup- 
pose in these cool days one mustn't ex- 
pect miracles. 

Harry Klein plays some excellent alto 
on “ Paris,” and some nearly as good 
baritone-sax on the backing. 

Both sides were recorded over a year 
ago. 

S.T. 


CONNEE BOSWELL with LAWSON- 
HAGGART JAZZ BAND 
Singin’ The Blues/It Made You Happy 
When You Made Me Cry 


(Brunswick 05060) 


When I saw this record among those 
for review I thought I was in for a treat. 
The first record by Connie Boswell for 
a very long time, singing a fine old tune 
immortalised by her childhood friend 
Bix Beiderbecke, and backed by a band 
led by ex-Bob Crosby sidemen Yank 
Lawson and Bob Haggart. 

Now that I have played the record | 
wish that I could find something nice to 
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say about it. Maybe I am getting old 
and remember Connie as she used to be 
before she spelt her name Connee. 
Maybe, too, I can remember good jazz 
being played and sung without the use 
of echo chambers and electric guitars, 
and when Dixieland groups played with- 
out a tired, listless and just-another- 
session beat. Connie has even changed 
the timbre of her voice and though she 
gets a certain jazz feeling into her sing- 
ing, it just isn’t good enough. It’s not 
Connie, but your reviewer who is 
* Singin’ The Blues.” 

The reverse is an up-tempo Dixieland- 
ish version of the old Walter Donaldson 
tune which is as undistinguished as the 
first side. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 
Lily of the Valley/Till We Meet Again 
(Parlonhone R3634; Ss. 43d.). 


Two numbers from an earlier Crane 
session, both sides sound rather rough 
and full of doubtful intonation. The 
band improved greatly during the last 
months of their life (they have now dis- 
banded), owing to the great improvement 
in the vlaying of the lead trumpet, Sonny 
Morris, plus the extraordinary progress 
made by drummer Pete Appleby. 

Neither of these is strictly bad, but the 
band have been so poorly balanced that 
the ensembles sound all at sixes and 
sevens, 

Monty Sunshine’s clarinet shines on 
both tunes—as indeed it should. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Photo) (Susanna Schapowalow 
Two fine sides this month for 
Columbia, 
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TOM CUNDALL 
SINCLAIR TRAILL 


BOB CROSBY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


South Rampart Street Parade/Dogtown 
Blues 


(Brunswick 05067; 6s.). 


It is good to see these sides reissued, as 
they are two of the best, from one of the 
best, of all the big white bands of the 
1930s. The band leaned heavily towards 
dixieland, and the arrangements by bass- 
ist Bob Haggart allowed plenty of scope 
for the many good soloists the band con- 
tained. 

“Rampart Street” is a good old- 
fashioned New Orleans march. Yank 
Lawson’s trumpet lead is good and strong, 
and the clarinet solos by Matty Matlock 
and Eddie Miller are both in the right 
tradition. Lawson is also the star of the 
backing, but marks should be awarded 
to Qe whole band who play with a fine 
relaxed simplicity. 

Both sides have been condensed from 
the 12-inch Decca, without any loss of 


quality. S.T. 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Bensonality/Smada 


(Columbia DC607; 5s. 44d.). 

Both these date from late 1951, and are 
excellent examples of the Duke’s modern 
trend. The numbers are tins of the hat 
to two disc jockeys. “* Bensonality ” be- 
ing dedicated to Al Benson, whilst the 
Billy Strayhorn number is for Joe Adams 
of Los Angeles. The latter is a fine tune. 
Played in medium tempo, the ensembles 
swing in true Ellington fashion, against 
the excellent clarinet playing of Jimmy 
Hamilton. 

The reverse is a slow blues number, 
featuring the Duke’s growl trombones, 
and some swingy tenor from Paul Gon- 
salves. 

You can say what you please, but 
there has never been another band to 
touch this one. ST: 


ZIGGY ELMAN & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Samba With Zig/My Sweetie Went 
Away 


(MGM 601; 5s. 44d.). 


On both of these there is some good 
swing trumpet from the old Goodman 
sideman, Ziggy Elman, who is reported to 
be rejoining Benny in the latter’s new 
band. The Samba—which isn’t one-- 
contains some interesting hot flute play 
ing, almost in the old Wayman Carver 
tradition, plus Ziggy’s technical trumpet. 
The reverse, a fine old tune, has more 
trumpet, plus an over-long vocal by 
Virginia Maxey. oT 


| 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO- 


CUBISTS. “ Boom/Barbados” (Esquire 
10-277: 6s. 5$d.); “PH Remember April/ 
Jump For Joe (Esquire 10-278; 6s. 54d.). 

The uncompromising bon arrangements 
do not always quite come off, partly 
owing to the confusion of sound coming 
from the rhythm section, Either one of the 
percuss:onists would have made a better 
job on his own: this is most noticeable in 
* Boom.” where the soloists are scramb- 
ling for a small corner of “ beat.” On 
however many conflicting rhythms jazz 
may claim to base its origins, it seems to 
be unnecessary to try and perpetuate them 
all on one record. For this reason, | 
found “ Avril” the most satisfying, with 
* Barbados.” the Parker composition, a 
close second. Maybe the Editors thought 
that my local knowledge of this Carib- 
bean haven would qualify me to pass 
more yotent comment on the tune than 
my colleagues. but sonhistication is sur- 
prisingly lacking in the native music of 
this sun-blessed island, and I am led to 
the conclusion that Mr. Parker's inspira- 
tion for “ Barbados” was derived from 
some source other than the island's music. 


G.L. 


THE GRIFFIN BROTHERS OR- 
CHESTRA. “The Teaser Boogie/Weep- 
in’ And Cryin’ ” (Vogue V2139: 6s.). 

The boogie, an easy-temnoed blues, 
starts with a catchy riff by the whole 
band over intriguing wisys of piano. 
They really work this side up to a climax, 
Joe Griffin’s tenor increasing the tension 
with each successive chorus. The drum- 
ming on this side is sunerb. Playing, it 
seems, a fraction behind the beat he 
really nushes the whole band. This is a 
fine side. 

The other side is a “woke up this 
morning, and found my bed was empty ” 
blues by Tommy Brown. I don’t mind 
his singing, but his weening and a‘crying 
between lines just got on my nerves after 
the first chorus. I just couldn't take it 
afier half way. which is a pity as the side 
contains some good tenor from brother 
Joe. 


WYNONIE * MR. BLUES ” HARRIS. 
“Night Train/Do It Again, Please”: 
“Lollyoon Mama/Bloodshot — Eyes” 
(Vogue V2133 and V2127; 6s.). 

I must admit that it has taken me quite 
a time to take to Mr. Blues Harris. But 
having got him, I now like him a lot. He 
is the complete modern blues shouter, 
and much that on first hearing I nut down 
to vulgarity. can now be labelled exub- 
erance. 

His accompaniments are in the modern 
trend, but they suit Wynonie’s brash de- 
livery and he never lets them get the 
better of him. 

All these four are well worth hearing, 
with svecial mention for Night Train” 
and “ Bloodshot Eyes.” 

ST. 
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THE GRIFFIN BROTHERS 


Joe nlays tenor and piano, brother 
Edward is the trombonist. 


WOODY HERMAN NEW. THIRD 
HERD.. Perdido/Baby Clementine (Lon- 
don L 1159: 6s.). Blues In Advance/ 
Terresita (London L 1160: 6s.). 

Four more sides from Woody Her- 
man’s own label “Mars”: the first coup- 
ling having been recorded last July and 
the second during May. 

The New Third Herd is a good band 
and sounds well integrated. Not every- 
thing it does on these two records quite 
comes off, but at least this band seems 
to have lost much of the self-conscious- 
ness of some of its predecessors and 
plays with fine drive and swing. 

“Perdido” is a good swing arrange- 
ment of the Tizol tune and a logical 
modern development from “the band 
that played the blues.” The adaption 


- of the old traditional song “ Clementine ” 


on the reverse is less successful and full 
of derivative riffs; while Dolly Houston 
contributes nothing very original with 
her harsh and strident voice. 

* Blues In Advance ™ has a reminiscent 
sound to it and the arraneement is not 
very original. Woody sings the vocal in 
his usual relaxed style and also plays a 
few bars of alto, but the material and 
the treatment of it has a negative quality 
to it. “ Terresita’ is a rather charming 
Calypso tune and receives an excellent 
arrangement with a _ nerformance to 
match. There is some delicately played 
piano by Nat Pierce and the brass is 
fine throughout with none of that sense- 
less blasting of the Kenton band. 

P.T. 


BULL MOOSE JACKSON AND 
ORCHESTRA. “Nosey Joe/I Know 
Who Threw The Whisky In The Well” 
(Vogue V2129; 6s.). 

“Nosey Joe” will surely come as a 
treat to the dirty in heart, but might pass 
unnoticed by the pure in ditto—but | 
doubt it!) Mr. Bull Moose doesn’t leave 
you with much doubt that Nosey Joe is 
the modern eauivalent of that old- 
fashioned character Nosey Parker, with- 
out his business instincts. In fact, Joe 
isn’t interested in business, as such, in any 
way atall. Very vulgar, but quite funny, 
and excellently sung. 

The * Whisky ~ song is obviously the 
answer to the old calypso “ Who Threw 
The Whisky In The Well? ~ The lyrics 
are extremely amusing. and very good 
entertainment. 


REV. KELSEY. Low Down The 
Chariot/Little Boy (Vocalion V-1020). 

This is a most interesting issue, and 
one that has been requested for some 
time now by readers of Jazz Journal. 
Though it has a minority avpeal, it 
deserves a place in the collection of any 
serious jazz collector, especially 
those interested in the folk origins of 
jazz. 

The Rev. Kelsey and his congregation 
from The Temple Church of God and 
Christ in Washington, D.C., present 
authentic examples of Gospel singing in 
its most exuberant form. What a change 
this joyful singing is from so much of 
the Western hymn singing, as The Rev. 
Kelsey leads his flock and works them 
up to a fervour of rhythm. Both sides, 
and esnecially the first, have an irresist- 
able swing to them. Note, too, how 
effective the hand-clapping is when used 
dynamically as a rhythmic backing to 
the voices. 

This is undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing and exciting record of this type s0 
far issued here, and I cannot imagine 
anyone with an ounce of rhythm in him 
not being moved by both these perform- 
ances. 


ANDRE PREVIN. “Who's Sorry 
Now/Thinking Of You” (HMV _ B10440; 
5s. 4$d.). 

Andre Previn, a pianist who promised 
much in his youth, never quite made the 
jazz grade. I don’t suppose it worries 
him over much as he is now musical 
director for one of the bieger Hollywood 
studios and, therefore, couldn't care less. 

He does, however, try here to play jazz 
(or I supvose he does), but he fails 
lamentably. He tries to do a kind of 
mock Tatum, but the swing is completely 
absent, and the results are nothing else 
than treacly commercial piano. The 
straightforward backing by strings is 
melodious and pleasant, 
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BULL MOOSE JACKSON 


RALPH SHARON SEXTET. “ Room 
Five Hundred and Four/Love Walked In” 
(Lyragon J.705; 6s.). 

A new record by the Sharon Group 
always gives me a pleasant feeling of 
anticipation and this one is no exception. 
The leader’s exemplary style and taste 
should be a yardstick to all aspiring 
modernists, whose tendency to disregard 
the melodic line shows an alarming in- 
crease. Both tunes must have been chosen 
by Raloh for that one virtue if no other. 
and judging by the results the choice was 
a wise one. The keen listener may be able 
to explain the trick effect of the piano 
solo on “ Love,” but I must confess that 
I am baffled by this new sound. 


MUGSY SPANIER. South/Tiger 
Rag ” (Oriole CB.1151; 6s.). 

Very satisfying music to the ears of a 
Spanier fan, and a “ must ” for collectors 
of this particular form of ragtime jazz. 
The clarinettist is almost bad enough to 
be Pee Wee, but the rest of the group 
acquit themselves nobly, helped out by 
potent drumming in “Tiger Rag.” 
Mugsy’s style has changed very little since 
those famous sessions in 1939, and he has 
an uncanny knack of getting the right 
musicians round him for his recording 
dates. 

GE. 


TOMMY WHITTLE GROUP. “ Night 
and Day/Wits End” (Melodisc 1233; 6s.). 

Somehow these arrangements contrive 
to fall outside the clear definitions of bop, 
but are treated with a modernistic ap- 
proach. Good solo work by Tommy 
Whittle on both sides is not always quite 
so ably backed un by Messrs. Willox and 
Pratt, but the ensemble work is neat and 
clear cut. As an afterthought, no one 
could fail to notice the curious similarity 
between “ Wits End” and a tune which 
1 once knew as “ Stumbling.” Recording 
is poor. 

GE. 


TEDDY WILSON. “I Got Rhythm/I 
Can’t Get Started ” (Esquire 10; 6s. 54d). 

During a visit to Sweden last Autumn. 
Teddy Wilson took time off to record 
these two old favourite numbers of his 
with local rhythm accompaniment. Both 
sides are clean rhythmic solos, full of 
beat such as one comes to exvect of 2 
pianist of Wilson’s calibre—a beat which 
belongs in jazz and should not be left 
out, but is, alas, all too often. 

It is a far cry from those sessions with 
Goodman and Holiday in the 1930s to the 
concert halls of Sweden, but time has not 
left its mark on the style of Teddy Wilson 
—Jjust a frill or two less in the treble, a 
chord reshaped in the bass, and the music 
typifies the title. 

GE. 
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AMBROSE AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Hors D’Oeuvres °—Parts 1 and 2 (Lon- 
don LB 706; 25s.). 

Eight of the swingiest numbers trom the 
fine Ambrose band of 1930. George Chis- 
holm and Danny Polo, on trombone and 
claiinet respectively, are featured here, 
but the whole band could, when they 
wanted, swing with the best of them. 

The quality of recording is exceptional. 
and the tunes will bring back nostalgic 
memories of those Saturday night broad- 
casts from the Embassy Club. 

Side 1: * Copenhagen: Hors D'Oeuvre: 
Streamline Strut; Champagne Cocktail. 
Side 2: Embassy Stomp, Caravan: Deep 
Henderson, Cotton Pickers’ Congregation. 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS 
SEXTET 
Moonglow 
(Brunswick LA 8551: 25s.) 

Though scheduled for release last sum- 
mer, processing troubles held up issue 
until quite recently. Though the out-and- 
out Hampton enthusiast may find these 
eight items rather tame stuff, they never- 
theless are not without a great deal of 
nostalgic appeal in addition to some fine 
and sensitive musicianship from Hamp 
himself. 

As the title suggests, the selection 
consists of Lionel—plus a Hammond 
organ and rhythm section—playing soft 
and relaxed versions of well known 
sentimental evergreens. Personally I have 
enjoyed playing these, especially for 
Hamp’s dexterous solo work which 
sounds like Teddy Wilson transcribed 
for the vibes. 

Numbers played are: ‘ Moonglow,” 
“When We're Alone.” “The Man I 
Love,” “ You Go To My Head,” “ Easy 


To Love.” “ Memories Of You,” “ Time 
On My Hands” and “Tl Remember 


April.” 
RALPH SUTTON 


A fine LP on Vogue. 


WOODY HERMAN AT CARNEGIE 
HALL, NEW YORK 
(MGM—D—108; 26s. 6d.) 

This is the first of two ten inch LP's 
on MGM presenting the best items from 
Woody Herman’s 1946 Carnegie Hall 
concert. In comparison with the band’s 
more recent recordings. both on_ this 
label and on Woodys own “Mars” 
label, these would make interesting com- 
parison were it not for the shocking 
recording and atrocious balance which 
are most unfair to one of Woody’s best 
and most swinging bands. 

Though the New Third Herd sounds 
more integrated and has more to say. 
musically speaking, this 1946 band really 
jumps and, in spite of the recording, I 
think this selection will please anyone 
who likes this type of big band swing 
music. The performances are full of very 
familiar riffs and cliches, but both “* Red 
Top” and “Wild Root” are hard to 
beat for really wild enthusiasm, and an 
impelling, driving beat. Billy Bauer, Red 
Norvo and Flip Phillips are the stars 
of this selection, especially Flip in 
“Sweet and Lovely Woody’s own clar- 
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inet playing is plentifully featured in this 
mixture of tasteful and tasteless swing 
music which is served up hot through- 
out. 


RALPH SUTTON AT THE PIANO. 
Fascination; African Ripples: A Flat 
Dream; I’m Coming Virgina; Dron Me 
Off At Harlem; Sugar Rose; Love Me 
Or Leave Me; Bee’s Knees” (Vogue 
LDEO14; 29s. 6d.). 


This finely recorded LP shows the ex- 
cellent Ralnh Sutton in a rather restrained 
mood. Nearly all the tracks are at slow 
or medium tempo, and some of them will 
come as somewhat of a surprise to you. 
His choice of tempo, for instance, for 
“I'm Coming Virginia” is indeed a 
strange one. At first hearing it disap- 
points, but subsequent playing will reveal 
much subtlety and thought have gone into 
the playing of this tune. The same can 
be said for “ Fascination” and “A Flat 
Dream,” both are slow, relaxed bits of 
piano music. 

* Bee’s Knees” is a raggy tune, well 
within the Sutton compass; and his ver- 
sion of “African Ripples * shows just how 
well he understood the style of jazz as 
portrayed by the late Fats Waller. 

I know of no pianist playing today who 
plays with more taste and confidence, and 
it is a good thing to see that he is prob- 
ably joining the band led by the one and 
only Louis Armstrong. Ralph should 
serve the master well. 


S.T. 


ROSE MURPHY. Long Player (Oriole 
MG.10004; 29s. 6d.). 


Those who pay regular homage at the 
portals of the Palladium will need no 
introduction to Rose Murphy, the one 
and only “ Chi-Chi Girl.” who offers on 
these two sides most of her best-known 
tunes, such as “I Can't Give You,” 
* Coquette.” “ Best Things In Life * and 
* Honeysuckle Rose.” She sings and taps 
aid chirps through her repertoire with an 
amazing joie de vivre, and with the stillest 
of small voices. Her piano playing is 
pleasingly simple and full of beat, a thing 
which is notably absent in the stage per- 
formances and recordings of many 
equally famous artistes. At this point I 
must digress to chide my Editors for their 
apparent affront in relegating my review 
of the Bud Powell LP in last month’s 
issue to the realms of the “ Popular ” sec- 
tion. My apologies go out both to this 
great artiste. and to Vogue for their over- 
sight: I would have minded less had it 
been a Billy Mayerl record. In Miss 
Murphy’s case I make no apology for 
the “ Popular” classification. In fact, I 
think she would heartily endorse my own 
opinion, for there can be no doubt that 
her apveal extends far beyond that of the 
jazzman. 
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PORGY AND BESS (Brunswick LAT 
8021; 37s. 6d.). 


To all those who saw the delightful 
“ Porgy and Bess ” (and to all those who 
didn’t), I strongly recommend this excel- 
lent 12-inch LP recording. The artistes 
taking part are those featured in the 
American production, but none of them 
are in any way inferior to those who 
played the London production. They are. 
Todd Duncan, Anne Brown, Helen 
Dowdy, William Woolfolk, Avon Long. 
with the Eva Jessye Choir, and orches- 
tra conducted by Alex Smallens. 


Practically all the musical numbers arc 
included, they being as follows. Side 1: 
* Overture, Summertime, A Woman Is A 
Sometime Thing. My Man’s Gone Now, 
It Takes A Long Pull To Get There, [ 
Got Plenty O’Nothin’, Buzzard Song. 
Bess, You're My Woman.” Side 2: “It 
Ain't Necessarily So, What You Want 
Wid Bess ?, Strawberry Woman's Call, 
Crab Man’s Call, I Loves You Porgy, The 
Requiem, There’s A Boat Dats Leavii’ 


HELEN DOWDY 


The Strawberry Woman. 


LENNY DEE: Bye-Bye Blues/Mid- 
night (Brunswick 05063; price  6s.). 
Lenny Dee uses all the tricks on his 
electric organ, and a few of his own 
chucked in for good measure. He manages 
to get a fairly quick response from his 
instrument, which results in a good 


swingy beat. He is assisted by drums 
and electric guitar. 


DELTA RHYTHM BOYS: The Blues 
Ain't News To Me/Baseball Boogie 
(Esquire 5-086; price 6s.). Both sides 
are given that individual treatment one 
expects from this fine vocal group. The 
boogie is a bit corny (unless you go for 
just any kind of boogie), but the reverse 
is a good blues ballad sung with feeling 
for the idiom. Accompaniments by the 
Charles Norman Orchestra are not out- 
standing. 


THE DINNING SISTERS: Ask Me/ 
The Little Brown Gal (Capitol CL13883 ; 
price 6s.). Nothing very exceptional here. 


The girls sing well enough, but the mater- 
ial is rather uninteresting. “Ask Me” is 


VOCAL 


Soon For New York, Porgy’s Lament. 


Finale.” 
Beautifully recorded, this record will ey Py POPULAR given the German brass band treatment, 
: make an everlasting memory of a wonder- ate |’ i complete with corny trumpet and glocken- 


“4 ( My spiel, for some reason not quite under- 


DANCE standable. The girls are joined in song 


on this side by Bing’s little brother Bob. 
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ful show. 
S.T. 
FELA SOWANDE RHYTHM QUIN- i 


TET. “Quiet Rhythm,” Parts 1 and 2 
(Decca LF 1103; 25s.). 


As background music for a party, or 
for nostalgic listening by the fireside, 
these tunes make pleasant listening. All 
the numbers are old favourites, and as the 
label suggests they are played quietly, 
but with the emphasis strictly on the 
rhythm. 


The band, under the leadership of Fela 
Sowande on Hammond Organ, comprises 
piano, guitar, bass and drums. Tunes: 
“Pardon Me, Pretty Baby; Rose Room: 
That's My Weakness Now; I'll Get By; 
Memories Of You; Exactly Like You; On 
A Slow Boat To China; Goodnight.” 


45 R.P.M 


FRANK PETTY TRIO 
Somebody Stole My Girl/St. Louis Blues 


(MGM SPI1O010) Price 6s. 


The fashion is for knocked-out piano, 
played in what the public fondly imagine 
is ragtime. Just as long as it has that 
honky-tonk atmosphere, and the piano is 
played with a certain amount of swing, 
then it is certain to go. These solos are 
by Mike Di Napoli, and it must be said 
he does this kind of thing much better 
than most. In places he really does swing, 
but the commercialism is always there 
just around the corner. I should like to 
hear this chap on his own, playing some 
tunes of his own choosing. 


BING CROSBY: Experience/Person- 
ality; What Am I Gonna Do/Little Angel; 
Betsy/Silver Moon (Brunswicks 05016, 
05017, 05062 ; price 6s.). Six songs from 
the one and only Bing. “ Silver Moon,” 
* Little Angel” and its backing are all 
straight ballads, the last being with the 
Les Paul Trio. On “ Betsy”, an amusing 
number, he is accompanied by the 
Andrews Sisters, and has Nan Wynn 
as a partner for “Experience”. The 
backing to this nearly got into the 
jazz section, for Bing has Eddie Con- 
don’s mob with him and gives them 
plenty of space to show their paces. 


XAVIER CUGAT AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA : Oooh/Cuban Nightingale 
(Oriole CB1150; price 6s.). The famous 
Latin American band are here recorded 
much louder than they have ever been 
before. The noise is positively shattering, 
but it must be admitted they put plenty 
of spirit into their work. Both sides go 
with a swing, the mambo “ Oooh ” being 
better than the reverse, much of which 
is vocal. 


DORIS DAY—JOHNNIE RAY: A 
Full Time Job/Ma Says, Pa Says (Colum- 
bia DB3242 ; price Ss. 44d.). Two certain 
hits expertly sung by Doris Day and 
Johnnie Ray. Both know just how to 
put a song over, and not a single point 
is missed. Good accompaniment by Paul 


RAY ELLINGTON : The Seven Hills 
Of Rome/A Beautiful Waste Of Time 
(Columbia DB3246; price 5s. 44d.): 
Dixieland Tango/She Wears Red 
Feathers (Decca F10059; price 4s. 8d.). 
From the two titles on Columbia, 
someone seems intent on turning Ray 
Ellington into a ballad singer. Without 
the adjective the second title just about 
sums up the whole project. The sides 
on Decca are much better. both tunes 
being the right kind of material for 
Ellington. There are some strange bangs 
on “ Tango ”, but it’s probable the drum- 
mer was trying to get that dixieland- 
tango beat. 


RON GOODWIN AND HIS CON- 
CERT ORCHESTRA: When I Fall In 
Love/Jet Journey (Parlophone R3649: 
price 5s. 44d.). Two concert performances, 
well played, but with little melodic merit. 
“When I Fall In Love” is finely re- 
corded, but a drear sound, with little light 
or shade. The reverse, an original com- 
position by Goodwin, is rather an un- 
pleasant noise. 


MEL HENKE: Frenzied Flight/In A 
Little Spanish Town (Oriole CB.1074: 
price 6s.). Manual dexterity and rhythmic 
interpretation alone do not add up to jazz, 
but both these sides are interesting music. 
Henke’s clever combination of a “con- 
cert” treatment with a strong undercur- 


S.T. Weston and His Orchestra. rent of Latin-American rhythm is 
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“Spanish Town” made me sit up very 
quickly, and the “Flight” displays his 
fantastic talent as a pianist and composer 
who is prepared to avail himself to the 
full extent of the percussion instruments 
supporting him. Piano fans should not 
miss this. 


GL. 


LEROY HOLMES AND _ HIS 
ORCHESTRA : Baia/Japanese Sandman 
(MGM 597: price 5s. 44d.). The M.G.M. 
Studio band led by Leroy Holmes. do 
nothing very exciting with either of these. 
“ Japanese Sandman” has some goodish 
trumpet and tenor, but is over-orches- 
trated and too full of Jananery effects. 
The reverse is merely dull. 


THE JOHNSTON BROTHERS: 
Downhearted/Oh. Havpvy Day (Decca 
F10071 : price 4s. 8d.). It rather sounds 


as if the Johnston Brothers had been 
joined by at least one little sister, but 
the label with a lack of that well-known 
British gallantry, omits all mention of 
the fact. However, let us not cavil. for 
this is a happy vocal team which sings 
these two good songs with assurance and 
a certain amount of swing. 


ROBERTA LEE: September In The 
Rain/With A No No No (Oriole CB.1072 : 
price 6s.). The first avvearance of a 
new and positively unusual artiste in the 
English catalogues. “ September” is the 
queerest treatment of any tune I’ve heard 
in a long while, and deserves success. 
Strictly from the corn belt, right down 
to the accompaniment, the reverse side 
throws new light on an age-old social 


problem! 
GL. 


BILLY MAY ORCHESTRA : Drift- 
wood/Easy Street (Capitol CL 13877: 
price 6s.). Two instrumentals with the 
mixture as before. though with a little 
more emphasis on the brass than usual. 
In spite of all the slurs and schmaltzy 
phrasing the band gets quite a beat and 
the musicianship is impeccable, as is the 
section work. Unfortunately, neither tune 
is particularly interesting and the per- 
formances suffer accordingly, though the 
second side is partially redeemed by a 
few finely played bars of alto by Willie 
Smith. 


THE MILLS BROTHERS: Lazy River/ 
A Shoulder To Ween On (Brunswick 
05058 ; price 6s.). The Mills Brothers can 
always be relied upon to turn in a smooth 
and polished performance, no matter 
how commercial the material may be. 
This month they have the advantage of a 
good old tune by Hoagy Carmichael and 
Sidney Arodin on the first side. Recorded 
in 1941 it is a typical, slick, close har- 
mony performance. The reverse is a 
routine tear-jerker with a good Sy 
Oliver orchestra accompaniment. 


THE RAVENS: Rock Me All Night 
Long/Write Me One Sweet Letter (Oriole 
CB.1148): Looking For My Baby/Begin 
The Beguine (Oriole CB.1149 ; price 6s.). 
These sides are above-average vocal 
arrangements by a group not unlike the 
Deep River Boys, with a dominant piano 
and rhythm accompaniment. * Rock Me ~ 
has a blues flavour, and is most invigo- 
rating, whilst Beguine” displays the 
group's harmonious characteristics to the 


best advantage. 
Gi. 


EDMUNDO ROS HIS 
ORCHESTRA: I Talk To The Trees, 
Flying Flutes (Decca F10060; price 
4s. 8d.). The best of our Latin American 
orchestras on the top of their form. 
“Flutes” is a particularly pleasing num- 
ber. and has been exceptionally well 
recorded. The reverse, a current favour- 
ite. features the singing of the leader. 


KAY STARR 


JERI SOUTHERN : Dancing On The 
Ceiling/Querida (Brunswick 05057 ; price 
6s.). Jeri Southern is a singer with a soft 
and intimate style that has a very direct 
appeal to the emotions, and she uses it 
most effectively on this unusually slow 
tempo version of the old Hart and 
Rodgers tune on the first side. The re- 
verse, as the title suggests, has a Spanish 
flavour. It receives romantic treatment 
and effective accompaniment, but it lacks 
the appeal and sincerity of the first side. 


KAY STARR: Side By Side/Too 
Busy (Capitol CL 13871; price 6s.). 
Kay revives a good pop song of the 
late twenties on the first side and makes 
her debut in the multi-recording field 
with it. Kay duets with herself most 
agreeably and loses none of her instinc- 
tive jazz sense in the process. Of special 
interest on this side is the wonderful way 
she phrases the verse, and her improvised 
vocal against her more or less straight 
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melody line in the last chorus. Altogether 
an excellent performance, with a bright 
accompaniment from Harold Mooney’s 
orchestra. The reverse is another of 
those medium-paced rhythm numbers 
that Kay puts over so well; but it’s pretty 
routine stuff. 


THE THREE SUNS: Jungle Rhythm’ 
Alpine Boogie (HMV_ J0318;_ price 
Ss. 44d. The number mentioned on the 
label would seem to be somewhat in the 
nature of an understatement, for unless 
they all double or treble there are more 
to be heard than that. Hammond organ. 
electric guitar, piano, accordion and 
drums are certainly all featured, and a 
right good noise they an/all. 
“Jungle Rhythm” is labelled ‘guaracho’, 
and it is much the better side of the 
two, for the group tackle it with great 
zest. The backing is just another pseudo 
boogie. 


FRANKIE VAUGHAN : Strange/My 
Sweetie Went Away (HMV B10435: price 
5s. 44d.). “ My Sweetie Went Away”, 
always a good tune, is enjoying a second 
lease of life at the vresent time. It is in 
fact such a good tune that it is a pity 
Frankie Vaughan had to sing it. He 
groans and moans in an awful manner: 
which may be put down to local colour. 
but which is certainly very ugly. The 
reverse, a ballad tune, is much more in 
Mr. Vaughan’s line, and should please 
his many admirers. 


Any Jazz Collector who has 
dealt with us—and who hasn’t?— 
will tell you that we have the best 
selection of the hottest records— 
at the coolest prices too! 
Stock includes foreign and rare, 
new, secondhand, and LP discs. 


DOUG. DOBELL 
77 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2 


Gerrard 
4197 


Write ree for Free Monthly 
Mailing List. A real boon to 
Provincial Collectors. 
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D’GRO AND PEACOCK 


HAVING now had the opportunity of 

hearing the records we detailed for 
your notebooks last month, we _ will 
briefly report on them. 


Of the four Hines sides, “ Whirl in a 
Whirl” (D'Oro 101) is unquestionably 
the best. It opens with Earl playing a 
rather trite melody in Latin-American 
octaves. Then the ensemble chants some 
ready lyrics which sound like this to us: 

It's a whirl in a whirl, 

When Fatha plays the b!ues; 

It’s a whirl in a whirl, 

If it’s the blues you've got to lose: 
It’s a whirl in a wh'rl, 

And joy you will find; 

It’s a whirl in a whirl, 

And swing it Fatha Hines! 

After that everything really lights up 
and burns fiercely to the end. Earl plays 
a chorus the way he should, very excit- 
ing, great beat ; then Sachs, a hard-toned, 
expressive modern tenor; next Jonah, 
muted, simple, swinging as always in 
his intent, personal fashion; last there 
is the great Benny Green, beginning with 
soft, broad phrases, lazy and fantastic, 
then switching to a very direct and 
rhythmical riff for an emphatic climax. 
The backing is a ballad, “One Night in 
Trinidad,” sung with curious dynamics 
by Etta Jones. Instrumentally nothing 
happens. 


* Ella’s Fella” (D’Oro 102) is a kind 
of calynso or something. Earl himself 
battles manfully with the multi-syllabic 
lyrics. Here and there he nearly gets 
them swinging, but they defeat him. It 
isn’t his kind of number at all, but we 
hope he'll rise to sing again before long. 
Between his vocals, like the cheese in 
a sandwich, are sixteen bars of his most 
elegant piano. The backing, “ A Cigar- 
ette for Company,” is another ballad. 
well sung by Helen Merrill. This girl 


JONAH JONES 


Plays in Earl Hines new band. 


LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 
\ 


has an attractive voice and style, and 
could be the Vaughan of 1955. 


Unannounced last month, but best 
coupling of the three, is D’Oro 105, 
whereon are “Greenie’s Corner” and 
“When I Dream of You.” The former 
is an instrumental with a tenor-trombone 
unison intro. Jonah enters, muted, to 
play responses like the trumpet in 
“Tuxedo Junction.” Nothing much for 
the first chorus or so, although Benny 
and Sachs are getting the best sound 
we've heard since Trummie and Hawk on 
the Keynote session. Then Sachs takes 
a good solo, followed by a splendid one 
from Green, notable for great attack 
and control. Earl follows, richly 
imaginative and exciting, and then back 
to the tenor-trombone unison and Jonah’s 
interpolations. The last ensemble chorus, 
brief as it is, increases in beat and ten- 
sion in the most terrific manner, Jonah’s 


BENNY GREEN 


The great trombonist also with Earl. 


phrasing getting fiercer and fiercer, and 
the background matching him with 
mounting drive. This is an excellent 
number for small band, but for full 
exploitation it could do with a 12in. 
side, or even all of an LP one. The 
reverse is Earl’s third attempt to put his 
beautiful song across on record. First 
was with full band and Johnny Hartman 
vocal on Sunrise ; second was a piano 
version on Columbia. This one features 
the singing of a new find, Lonnie Satin. 
We thought Hartman’s wonderful, but 
we like Satin’s even more. He is a very 
good singer with a fine masculine voice. 
Earl certainly has the ear for talent ! 
We hope something big will happen with 
this record, for not only is the singing 
good, but the number has one of the 
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prettiest melodies in a long, long time. 


Al Grey’s “Over and Under” (Pea- 
cock 1609) is another notable instru- 
mental. Taken at one of those hard- 
rocking Hampton “march” tempos, 
this one kicks right the way through. 
Ensemble is followed by driving Johnny 
Board, tenor. Then Grey takes over 
with hardy assurance to swing through 
an exciting sequence of jazz ideas. Make 
a note of this musician, undoubtedly 
one ofthe top men on his instrument 
today. The style is personal, though the 
influences—as in Green's case, too—are 
probably Trummie and Dicky Wells. He 
has a harder tone than Green and 
rougher attack, but their conception of 
trombone style is equally rhythmic, 
attractive and healthy. Grey’s small com- 
bination backs up the soloists admirably, 
gets a robust but musical sound, swings 
enthusiastically and with good discipline. 
Recording is first class. ‘“ Trombone 
Interlude,” on the back, is a “mood” 
piece. It reveals Grey’s fine tone and 
technical command. An organ pops up 
on this one. 


We erroneously informed you last 
month that the Grey band accompanied 
Clarence “Gatemouth” Brown’ on 
Peacock 1607. Sorry, but that isn’t so. 
The job is done by Jimmy McCracklin’s 
orchestra, an uninhibited group with wild 
guitar @ la T-Bone, rippling piano a la 
Camille Howard, and the usual hawking 
tenor. All and sundry bear down with 
some ferocity. “Dirty Work at the 
Crossroads,” a slow blues, is effective, 
but slightly marred by some corny flights 
on the gitbox. “ You Got Money” just 
jumps. The gatemouthed one’s singing 
is reminiscent of that of Walter Brown, 
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who was featured on many of Jay 
McShann’s records. 

A very good singer on the same label 
is Marie Adams. She comes on like a 
slightly more powerful Helen Humes, 
with a harsher, less restrained voice, but 
a very similar style. Her “I’m Gonna 
Play the Honky Tonks” (1583) is a 
real tour de force as she shouts, with 


defiance and conviction : 

I'll play the high-class joints 

I'll play the low-class joints, 

And, baby, I’m gonna even play 

the honky tonks! 3 

The solid rhythm accompaniment, sound- 
ing just like that on the Oriole by the 
Ravens, is absolutely right, and the 
whole adds up to a very exciting side 
without any audible commercial con- 
cessions. The blues on the back, “ My 
Search Is Over,” is taken at a slow 
medium and has band accompaniment. 
It is less striking, but reveals more than 


ordinary talent. 
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THE LOCAL 

The controversy which has_ raged 
around Mary Lou’s Vogue LP (LDE022 
has been illuminating in many ways. One 
fact emerged, and that was that British 
critics as a body don't like the modern 
tendency towards beatless ballads. Let 
the musicians’ imaginations take them 
from heaven to hell, let them construct 
with the most diabolical complexity, but 
let them not forget that beat! It is 
a good thing to be unanimous about. It 
also indicates a return to old standards 
which some of them thought they could 
do without. 

The American idea of backing a good 
instrumental with a punk ballad is, to 
our mind, thoroughly lousy. Good busi- 
ness or dirty business? The record 
may appeal to two sets of buyers and, 
on average, we suppose it works, but 
from personal experience we can say we 
have often not bought records because 
of this practice, because the backings 
were too damned dire. Even so, we have 
quite a quantity of single-sided records ! 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


Internationally famous jazz 
rendezvous 


Now open 7.30 p.m. every 
Saturday and Sunday 
at our new premises in the 
heart of London 


WILCOX STUDIOS, 


Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W.1 
(rear of Cumberland Hotel) 


Providing all that is best in jazz 
Club membership details from:— 
4 Earlham a Cambridge Circus, 


Temple Bar 1762-3-4 


Our companies should not copy Ameri- 
can habits to the degree they do. If you 
like Garner, wouldn’t you prefer both 
sides with a beat ? But back to Mary’s 
record. 

It is worth a lot of study. Some 
people don’t seem to have understood 
that a real musician doesn’t switch styles 
to order just like that. They expected 
her to play turpentine camp style with 
her elbows, boogie like Atwell, swing like 
Wilson, and modern like Powell, and all 
on one session. There was no considera- 
tion of the style she has herself de- 
veloped, which in fact characterises all 
she plays. It is the same with Tatum, 
Earl and Teddy Wilson. Everything they 
play is shaped and coloured by their 
personal style. 

We won't talk about the ballads, but 
on this LP there is plenty of piano with 
a beat. And there is that remarkable 
version of “ Round About Midnight,” a 
sombre-sounding performance, evocative 
of a strange hour. Midnight can be so 
different: as when on the short cut 
through the churchward with the dogs 
slipping like black shadows between the 
tombstones ; or brittle chatter in a reek 
of gin, sex mutually in eye and mind, 
just below the tongue; or just being 
lonely and hearing the clock strike the 
hour. But everyone has his own mid- 
night. It doesn’t really matter what that 
number means to Monk or to Mary, but 
you know it means something, that it is 
more than a trot on an old warhorse. 


The rhythm section, of course, isn't 
adequate. Sometimes you are not aware 
of it, sometimes too aware, and some- 
times it just ups and takes you by sur- 
prise, and not just because of the record- 
ing either. For years the great jazz 
musicians have muttered, not inaudibly, 
about the European rhythm sections. 
Amongst the less derogatory adjectives 
applied was “ rigid’. Clearly an attempt 
was made here to avoid rigidity, but the 
result is—politely—flimsy. If you'll turn 
to The New Musical Exoress for Feb- 
ruary 20th, you'll find an enlightening 
review by Mary of a Ralph Sharon LP. 


She likes Ralph’s piano, but drums 
and bass come in for criticism. They 
are not relaxed enough and she urges 
them to lay just behind the beat, par- 
ticularly on slow numbers. It is a simple 
point, but one which can make such a 
difference. And how often do we not. 
all of us, find ourselves critical of 
rhythm sections without knowing just 
why ? 

In quite a different sphere, but one of 
relaxed music, is Sonny Thompson's 
“ Real, Real Fine” (Vogue V.2143). We 
have been a little surprised at the way 
this record has been dismissed on all 
sides. True, nobody on it is trying to 
kill you, nobody is trying to prove he is 
the world’s greatest, but they are putting 
down a splendid, easy beat for dancing. 
We think this kind of music has its 
place and value, and we think you ought 
io ignore the words of whatever critic 


you worship and give it an unbiased 
ear, for we've an idea a lot of people 
will like it just as much as we do, Bassist 
Trotman is worth getting to know, and 
even on an off day Budd Johnson is not 
to be passed with averted eyes. You 
hear so much pretentious music without 
beat nowadays that the unpretentious 
variety with a beat can be really refresh- 
ing. This rhythm section is so casual, 
so relaxed, and it swings. 


When writing last month of vocal 
groups, we hadn’t heard The Swallows 
(Vogue V.2136). They don’t compare 
with the Ravens or the Dominoes as 
singers, but, oh, their material! What 
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that dear boy, Oliver King, of The 
Gramophone, will make of it, we can’t 
imagine. We see he has been complain- 
ing about the “crudely expressed senti- 
ments . .. as yelled by the Ravens, evi- 
dently a coloured group.” In fact, he 
prefers the Stargazers. It just goes to 
show how mistaken you can be. There 
were we thinking the Ravens were a 
nice, refined bunch of boys, quite suit- 
able for entertaining the Women’s Insti- 
tute ! Evidently we were wrong again, 
so we will recommend the Swallows only 
to stouthearted men accustomed to the 
rough life of field and bar. But this 
King is a hard one to please. He wouldn’t 
even want to play the Rev. Kelsey's 
Vocalion for “ elevation.” 


This matter of elevation intrigues us 
so much. We should like to hear from 
all readers with lofty souls. How do you 
attain elevation ? 


— 180 — 
WARS WITHOUT ROSES 


The long-continued quarrel in France 
between Panassie and Delaunay has 
always been a source of deep regret to 
us, for it is one of those things that 
should never have happened. Originally, 
the antagonists were, in a sense, naturally 
and ideally complemented for the welfare 
of jazz. Panassie had unique gifts of 
feeling and insight as a critic, and writing 
style of exemplary accuracy and lucidity 
to go with them. Delaunay, on the 
other hand, had great organising ability, 
and an understanding of the idiom which 
made him not merely the first true 
discographer, but an artistically selective 
one as well. 


The articles by “Seer” and Panassie 
show two aspects of a sad scene. It 
would appear hopeless, but we feel atten- 
tion should be drawn to the conclusion 
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of Panassie’s, wherein he says in effect 
that if the Delaunay party will lay off, 
so will his. This is at the least a welcome 
gesture. 


Now it may be, as Boris Vian has 
intimated in Jazz Hot, that there are 
those in France who find the quarrel 
amusing and would be sorry to see it 
end. But forget about France for a 
moment and consider how the outside 
world sees it. 


It has gone on for so long that the 
average person finds it a bore, no longer 
attempts to discover the rights and 
wrongs of it, and dismisses the whole 
affair as childish. In fact, outside of 
France, most people have ceased to dis- 
tinguish between the assassins and the 
victims ! 

Innocents who really suffer are un- 
doubtedly the musicians. Life for them 
is hard enough without this additional 
complication. It makes an impossible 
division of the not-so-large audience. It 
is too much to divide it up between 
ancient and modern and then to tear it 
savagely in half again between the two 
parties. Musicians are estranged one 
from another, misunderstandings are 
legion, and little grievances are inflamed 
instead of being healed. 


So we want to appeal to both sides : 
Try a six-months truce. Try ignoring 
each other’s activities entirely during 
that period. See if that way you don't 
have just as much fun. See if jazz as 
a whole doesn’t benefit from a re- 
direction of your energies. 


Come to think of it, peace is better 
than stomach ulcers ! 


— 181— 
ELEMENTARY 
Next time you hear “ Night Train,” 
get out your copy of Duke’s “ Happy- 
Go-Lucky Local.” You may find the 
comparison interesting. 
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Impressions 


WILLIE SMITH 


At The Philharmonic” has 

been described as the best jazz 
show in the world! If that is not quite 
right, it will certainly do until a better 
one comes along! To jazz-starved 
Britain, this presentation by Norman 
Granz was the greatest jazz event since 
the memorable visit of the Ellington 
band way back in the ‘thirties. 

I wonder how many of us imagined 
that we would be able to see and hear 
such stars as Lester Young, Willie Smith 
and Gene Krupa playing in London. 
Even now it is almost unbelievable. 
Nevertheless, through the extreme 
generosity of Norman Granz (and the 
co-operation of the Ministry of Labour) 
J.A.T.P. gave two concerts at the Gau- 
mont State, Kilburn, on Sunday 
March 8. 

These impressions are not meant to 
be taken as a full criticism of the two 
shows. Other writers have covered these 
more than adequately. My space is 


of the 


limited, so my comments must be brief. 

It is all too easy to be dazzled by the 
tremendous all-star bill. Here were the 
almost legendary names. Lester Young 
(the “Pres™ himself), the lyrical alto 
man, Willie Smith, the famous “ Flip” 
Phillips from the Herman band, and the 
amazing Oscar Peterson. If these and 
the rest of the artists had come on and 
recited the London Telephone book from 
A to Z some of us would, no doubt, have 
been thrilled, so jazz starved are we 
over here ! 


PYROTECHNICS 


However, one must try to keep an 
even balance and judge the shows as 
music. Were they good or bad? Well, 
they were like the celebrated curate’s 
egg. There was a lot of brash showman- 
ship (which, of course, a section of the 
crowd lapped up). The rather jazzless 
and James-like pyrotechnics of Charlie 
Shavers were not to my taste, but one 
must admit that he played some difficult 
stuff with effortless ease. Unfortunately 
Shaver’s playing is seldom, if ever, “* hot.” 
Also on the debit side was the battle of 
drums between Gene Krupa and J. C. 
Heard—the latter a most underrated 
drummer. However, this is a stage pre- 
sentation of iazz, and one which must 
have crowd appeal. The flashy spots 
were to be exnected. What was left after 
all the noise had been extracted was more 
than enough to satisfy me. There was, 
for example, the brilliant alto of Willie 
Smith. The ex-Lunceford man was a 
delight throughout the concerts. 
Willie will never be what is known as a 
“ show-stopper,” for he never panders 
to the crowd. His iazz is hot and full 
of melodic beauty. Flip Phillins, when 
he was not playing to the gallery, showed 
what a fine tenor man he was. His 
“Sweet And Lovely™ at the evening 
performance was a beautifully conceived 
solo, and won the praise of the musicians 
around me. Lester Young, on the other 
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hand, was a sad disappointment. Gone 
was the fire of the old Basie days. * Pres” 
seemed tired and rather bored. Only 
when he got together with Ella Fitz- 
gerald for his famous “Lester Leaps 
In” did he sound anything like his old 
self. Incidentally, there is ironic humour 
in the title ‘“‘ Lester LEAPS In.” I can’t 
imagine this slow moving character leap- 
ing anywhere ! 


ELLA 

Reference to Ella Fitzgerald brings me 
to one of the great moments of the 
concerts. Mr. Granz calls her the greatest 
voice in jazz. How right he is. Miss 
Fitzgerald was superb. Her phrasing an 
object lesson to any young singer, and 
her versatility boundless. She sang every- 
thing from blues to popular numbers and 
was always exciting. Ella Fitzgerald, the 
artiste supreme. 

I have left the greatest personal thrill 


ELLA FITZGERALD AND 
LESTER YOUNG 
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until the end. Oscar Peterson, whose 
piano playing was the biggest surprise 
of the day. Here is THE piano man 
for my money. Who is he like? Why, 
Oscar Peterson, with a trace of Garner 
and Tatum, who have obviously in- 
fluenced him. However, he is more 
inventive than Garner, and never have 
I heard such attack. His agility is in- 
credible to behold. Ideas pour out so 
quickly that one is left quite breathless. 
At both concerts he almost stopped the 
show. His great playing even silenced 
the morons, who were well in evidence 
at the evening performance and did their 
best to ruin it. It is to be hoped we 
will one day hear Oscar again. (He is s 
a Canadian and should have little diffi- ' 
culty in obtaining a permit.) 


CHARLIE 
SHAVERS 


AND 


I have only space to mention briefly 
the rhythm men, but Barney Kessel, Ray 
Brown and J. C. Heard all lived up to 
their big reputations. 


To sum ub; a great gesture by Mr. 
Granz brought us some superb music. 
What a pity we have had to wait until 
a time of national disaster to hear it. 


BARNEY 
KESSEL 


J. C. HEARD— 


A most underrated 
drummer. 


FLIP) PHILLIPS 


from the 


Herman Herd. 


(Photographs by courtesy New Musical Express) 


by 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 
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PREACHIN’ 
THE BLUES 


HOPE sincerely that no apology is 
necessary for continuing the poetic 
theme in this month’s column. So much 
fine material had to be held over owing 
to space considerations. More and more 
readers are sending contributions—some 
of the poems I have received have shown 
great promise. 

Last month I included a blues poem 
by Ernest Borneman, and I can think 
of no better way of commencing this 
column than with some further contri- 
butions by Ernest. Firstly, another poem 
in a blues mood. 


BOSTON GOODBYE BLUES by 
Emest Borneman 


Came to Boston as a stranger, 
Went away unknown. 

Stayed a short time. 

Went on alone. 


There's the whistle blowing 

Whee-whee from the southbound track. 
Gonna grab that train, 

Boston, and I won't be back ! 


Going back home 

Where the fine white cotton grows, 
Got enough of Boston 

Where the cold wind blows. 


Can get my cold shoulder 

Down south as easy as up here, 

And if they don’t roll out ‘the carpet, 
Babe, I won't cry in my beer. 


Goodbye, Boston, 

I'm on my way. 

I’ve had enough salt fish 
From Codfish Bay. 


Boston may be all right 

For pork and beans, 

But till you've eaten jambalaya, 

You won’t know what seafood means ! 


B. R. Dann has used the Negro 
church service, and the sermon as a 
theme for poetic expression. His 
“ Belshazzar” makes me want to see 
more of his work—a most interesting 
and exciting poem. 


“BELSHAZZAR™ by B. R. Dann 


The mile-long pageant of the ancient hall 
Rang to the bang of the gong, the long low bawl 
Of the shawn vied with the ply of the silver lyre, 
And the bright brenze bellies of the gods bled fire: 
The King drank bubbly 
In Babylabylabylon: 
Belishazzarazzamatazz 
Of Babylon. 


Drunk the quick clink in that sink of iniquity, 
The coarse horse-laughter from the middle of the 
city; 
The lights turned low in the city of Babylon, 
King Belshazzar called for his table-turn: 
King drunk with bubbly 
In Babylabvlabylon: 
Belishazzarazzamatazz 
Of Babylon. 


In the soft dark circle of hands, disaster 
Came with a hush by the rush on the plaister: 
Saw a right hand sign handwriting on the wall, 
And the thrice-tapped table trundled up the hall: 
King’s mouth was bubbly 
In Babylabylabylon: 
Belimoth-a-froth-on-the-cloth 
Of Babylon. 


The lion-scarred seer by the name of Daniel 
Uplept with laughter and did an ouija-spell: 
As the ground glass screeched and cockled to a 
stop, 
Told Belshazzar he was due for a drop. 
The King he babbled 
In Babylabylabylon 
Belicrump a humpety dump 
Of Babylon. 


Sly purring Cyrus in his pretty persian siren-suit. 
With a liquid eye for love and a wicked eye for 
loot, 
Came against Babylon like a thousand peals of 
under, 
Ripped down the walls, tore the town assunder; 
And bright blood bubbled 
In Babvlabylabylon 
Of Belishazzarazzamatazz 
Of Babylon. 


It has always been u source of pride 
to me that it was in this column that 
Russell Quay was first noted as a jazz 
artist of great talent. Since then his 
work has become known both in this 
country and the United States. Russell 
is a most talented young man, and a 
poet of no mean ability (he has helped 
no end with these columns from time 
to time). It is with great pleasure that 
I include a poem of his. “Jazz Girl’ 
was written when Quay was living in 
Brighton. He was a constant visitor to 
Ted Ambrose’s Brighton Jazz Club. 
which inspired him to write “ Jazz Girl.” 


JAZZ GIRL by Russell Quay 


Riding the waves and the wax 

The black voices have come even to Brighton 

(Where the Pavilion is already a dream of Africa) 

Where the children always jitterbug on the 
beach, 

Painted with salt and sun, 

Where sometimes on Thursdays you play boogie- 
woogie. 


Under the dance of drums, the rain of rhythm, 
The trombone endorses with ragged thunders 
The tale the trumpet tells of bright joys 

And brighter burnings in Mississippi trees: 

The clarinet calls forth the blue serpents, 

The piano patterns the cocaine and the booze: 
And we see in England the dark girls dancing, 
The men shouting, the laughter and the killing. 
The circus, the lynching and the voodoo. 
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By 


DERRICK STE WART-BAXTER 


Maybe Brighton is another Storyville? but not 
black: 

Only your hair is dark, and the night, 

When some of you have gone away for a week; 

The sky is muted above St. Peter’s tower 

And I walk down the soundless street 

Wishing I could shimmy like my sister Kate, 

Wearing your eyes in my beard like flowers. 


One final poem to finish. Once more 
I am rushing in where angels fear to 
tread with something of my own. A 
small tribute to a great man. 


BIG BILL BROONZY SINGS (London 
1952) by Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


What sorrow lies beneath his vibrant voice ? 
The heat filled hours below a searing sun, 
The aching limbs he drags towards his rest, 
Remind him of the endless days ahead. 


He sings of stubborn mules and lowly things, 
His brothers and his equals so they say. 
The mule more valuable than he, perhaps, 
A ‘‘ Nigger ’’ if he dies can be replaced. 


Wiith all the heavy loads he has to bear. 
He still finds joy in simple human things. 
A blue note struck upon an old guitar; 

The urge of race in blues as old as time. 


The Jazz Record Retailers Association 
(a most worthy organisation) have asked 
me to announce that the records 
* Ristic,” which I have reviewed from 
time to time, can be obtained from all 
dealers in the Association. This is of 
course, much the better way of buying 
the discs as they can be heard before 
buying—a most important factor in these 
hard times. 


TAILPIECE 


* Big Bill For Brighton Ratepayers ” 
(Headline in a local paper ) 
There is no truth in the rumour that 
Charlie Parker is being given as a prize 

to Wigan property owners ! 
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A JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


BY 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


ALL those rich, rich peovle who have 

enough time and money to follow 
visiting jazzmen round Europe were at 
the Salle Pleyel on Monday 9th Febru- 
ary for the Dizzy Gillespie Concert. 
Apart from Diz himself, the outstanding 
member of the group, which included 
Bill Graham (baritone) and A! Jones 
(drums), was 19-year-old pianist Wade 
Legge, who on this showing is strictly 
from Bud Powell with promising touches 
of originality thrown in. 


The show opened up with the band’s 
signature tune—yes, you've guessed it— 
“The Champ,” which went on for 15 
minutes, every one of which was faith- 
fully taped by Vogue for future release. 
Ugh! The programme quickly showed 
that even the great Gillespie has had to 
bow before the current craze for the 
“rhythm and blues” type of jazz 
(rumour has it that Max Roach in New 
York is now playing “ fours”). Dizzy 
and vocalist Jo Carroll clowned their way 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


through several numbers and finished up 
by playing children’s games during 
“Schooldays” at the end of the show. 
Halfway through the concert Sarah 
Vaughan was introduced and, after a 
little encouragement, gave in and gave 
out with “ Embraceable You.” 


Long before this gets into print, you 
and I will have struggled through the 
mob to see the JATP Unit in action at 
Kilburn, but I prophesy that the strik- 
ing feature will not be the music alone, 
but the showmanship that puts it over. 
The Gillespie concert was a good ex- 
ample of this, but the effect was some- 
what marred by the fact that the 
French (being foreigners) didn’t grasp 
such introductions as...‘ And now... 
‘I don’t stand a chance with a ghost 
like you.” 


RIP VAN HUGHES RIDES AGAIN 

The power that is responsible for plan- 
ning the World of Jazz series seems to 
waver between a desire to present an 
“Everyman a Jazz Fan” type of pro- 
gramme and esoteric introspection. Good 
examples of the first tendency were the 
recent Humphrey Lyttelton show and 
the less praiseworthy affair from New 
Orleans scripted by Ken Colyer. An 
even better example was the embarrass- 
ingly false hilarity called a Christmas 
party. However, it is the other type of 
programme which is the more interesting. 
Here we find the vet notions of the 
planning clique displayed for all to see. 
Dill Jones is discovered playing harpsi- 
cord and Denis Preston plays his favour- 
ite records 


About halfway through February, 
Spike Hughes was dragged from his pre- 
occupation with the Wigmore Hall type 
of entertainment and reminded of the 
wild oats of his youth. It was a pity that 
the records vicked out for him to criti- 


hear the verdict on the best of Garner. 
Marie Bryant was appreciated because 
she reminded us of Billie Holiday, but 
no mention was made of a fine backing 
on “Georgia” by an up-and-coming 
English trumpeter called Lyttelton. Mr. 
Hughes waxed enthusiastic over George 
Shearing’s “ basic English,” but he can 
hardly have been so pleased by the rest 
of the programme, where some “ genius ” 
had engaged the Jack Parnell band to 
play a selection of Spike’s music of the 
“* Arabesque ” type. 


ON RE-HEARING THE VOICE OF 

THE CENTURY 

It would be safe to say that most of 
the people who went to Sarah Vaughan’s 
first concert at the Albert Hall put in a 
repeat appearance for her final concert 
on February 22nd. This probably ex- 
plains why she got a less ecstatic recep- 
tion on her second visit. 


The appearance of a Ronnie Scoit 
group was something of an anti-climax. 
Everybody had expected The Ronnie 
Scott group. Both Ronnie and Harry 
Klein played very well judging by the 
applause, but from where I was sitting 
they were effectively blanketed by a wall 
of sound from Tony Crombie. About 
four thousand people should have voted 
for him as the busiest drummer of the 
year in the recent polls. By comparing 
the programmes of the two concerts it 
appears that Mary Lou Williams was on 
the bill by virtue of the non-appearance 
of Sid Phillips, and it is sufficient to say 
that the applause seemed to justify the 
change. 


Sarah Vaughan started her programme 


with some lesser known numbers, but it 
wasn’t until she sang ‘Mean To Me,” 
“Perdido” and “Tenderly” that she 
had the fans in raptures. Her effect is 
due to what can best be described as 
“the vocal striptease style” of singing, 


GH YY BB BU 


cise from his lofty objectiveness were 
such a poor bunch. The pretentious 
nonsense of Kenton was a sitter for ridi- 
cule, and Mr. Hughes did not fail us. 
Errol Garner’s “ Talk of the Town” was 
certainly mushy-—what a pity we couldn't 
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but occasionally this degenerates into 
meaningless vocal acrobatics. This was 
especially noticeable in “I Ran All The 
Way Home.” She sang thirteen numbers 
in all, liberally interspersed by dashes off 
stage, presumably for a brisk rub down 
with a towel. The programme included 
One restricted number from a_ current 
Broadway show, but Sarah skilfully 
avoided this and finally left us with a 
pretty little soeech about how she didn't 
want to leave England and go back to 
Paris. Silly girl! 


FLOOD NIGHT AT THE FESTIVAL 
HALL 


One of the first concerts to be organ- 
ised in aid of the flood relief fund was 
put on by the National Jazz Federation 
at the Festival Hall on February 23rd. 
This was especially creditable considering 
both the excellence of the show and the 
fact that the N.J.F. is still in the throes 
of its growing pains. The Eric Silk band 
opened up the proceedings and were fol- 
lowed by the Monty Sunshine Trio, 
which consisted of Monty himself on 
clarinet backed by bass, banjo and tuba. 
Surprisingly enough, this weird line up 
was very effective, mainly due _ to 
Monty’s driving lead. Next came the 
Cranes: at least it looked and sounded 
like the Crane River band, although they 
seem to have changed their name to the 
Phoenix Jazz band, and their clarinet 
player to Geoff Kemp. 

The simple but effective method of 
breaking the monotony by alternating 
full bands and trios continued in the 
second half of the show, with, in order 
of appearance: Bobby Mickleborough’s 
Bobcats. the Cyril Scutt Trio, the 


TONY COE 


Featured clarinettist with Joe Daniels. 


MARION DAVIS 


Christies. the Dill Jones Trio and Freddy 
Randall. The success of Dill Jones with 
Alan Ganley on drums and Jack Fallon 
on bass was the surprise of the evening 
considering the traditional flavour of the 
rest of the bill. Doug. Whitton gave us 
an object lesson on how to compére a 
massed band concert without skimping 
his job, or intruding on the music, and 
Lord Donegall’s speech rounded off a 
highly enjoyable evening. 


BEBOP SPOKEN HERE 


A fairly new member of the Lyttelton 
band, whose first name is Bruce, but who 
shall otherwise be nameless. recently sold 
a piano to Christie Brothers’ trumpeter 
Dickie Hawdon. When the niano was 
delivered, the typical working man sent 
to manhandle it asked whether Bruce was 
quite all right in the head. Dickie assured 
him that he was only normally eccentric, 
but the removals man wasn’t convinced. 
From what he could gather Bruce 
thought that he was his father. 


TONY MILLS WRITES 


HE series of Sunday concerts con- 

tinued at the Odeon, Barking, when 
Pittsburgh's gift to jazz. Mary Lou 
Wiliiams topped a bill which included 
Jack Parnell and Tito Burns. 

Mary Lou went through five numbers, 
including * Perdido,” “ Willow Weep For 
Me.” and “Lover.” but few of the 
audience knew; no compere was pro- 
vided, and not a word was said through- 
out! It was also disappointing that Miss 
Williams did not sing, although the fact 
that she was apnearing at the Albert 
Hall the same evening may have had 
something to do with it. 

The Parnell band. who almost qualify 
for the title * brass band,” played some 
excellent arrangements of stock  fav- 
ourites. Lead trumpet, Jimmy Watson, 
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played a_ beautifully controlled and 
toned “ Summertime,” and Bob Burns on 
alto was heard to excellent advantage in 
a fine arrangement of “Catherine 
Wheel.” Marion Davis sane ‘ Stormy 
Weather ” with some feeling, but it must 
be admitted she seemed more at ease 
when duetting with Jack Parnell—whose 
“Make It Soon™ was most enjoyable. 

One can enjoy Tito Burns on radio 
or records, but on the stage a pathetic 
display of ‘showmanshin” his 
performance, for me at any, rate, very 
painful. The band is good with an 
original flavour and should be able to 
get along quite well without the blue 
jokes which Tito tried to put over. And 
why does an excellent vocalist like Paul 
Vaughan have to shadow box his way 
through every number ? 


TWO WEEKS LATER 


Two weeks later at the same venue 
a most attractive bill comprised the Eric 
Winstone and Freddy Randall bands, 
Tony Brent, Eve Boswell and Kenny 
Baker. 

The Winstone orchestra, ably com- 
pered by Eric, afforded some pleasant 
listening. A feature of the band is the 
well-balanced sax section. As there are 
five saxes perhaps more scope might be 
given to the excellent clarinet playing 
of Harry Bence, who in a highly enter- 
taining “South Rampart Street Parade,” 
displayed a tone that was distinctly non- 
commercial. 

In announcing 


Tony Brent’ Eric 


A New Club for Jazz Record 
Enthusiasts 


THE LONDON 
JAZZ RECORD CIRCLE 


Takes pieasure in announcing 
its forthcoming program of 
record recitals. 


* April 10th—-Ron Harris on 
Jabbo Smith. 

* April 17th.—John Wadley on 
Fats Waller. 

* April 24th.—Ken Farthing on 
Sidney Bechet. 

* May Ist.—John Linsell on 
Duke Ellington. 


—And every Friday at 8 p.m. 


“Bear O° Staff” (next door 
Cameo Cinema), Charing Cross 
Road, W.1. 


Admission 2s. Free membership 
until Ist May. 


Further details ring MUS. 1493. 
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Winstone commented that ke was one 
of the few British vocalists who could 
hold his own against American counter- 
parts. As Tony was born in India of 
French parentage, and educated in the 
United States, this would seem a credit 
for which Britain does not qualify ; but 
certainly this young man, who has made 
such rapid and deserved strides in the 
singing world, is a worthy comparison 
to anybody, anywhere, 

Tony has received some criticism in 
this country for his Laine-Ray inflection. 
When I mentioned to him how this in- 
fluence crept into his singing, Tony re- 
plied that he had always sung like it 
even before he had heard of Frankie 
and Johnny (the singers, not the song). 
He said that in America such criticisms 
had not been directed at him. English 
critics please note. 


KENNY BAKER 


The indefatigible (1 think that’s a com- 
plimentary adjective) Kenny Baker is 
another who could command recognition 
either side of the Atlantic. The punch 
which Kenny injects into his playing, 
the faultless intonations and the never 
wavering of the higher register, put him 
way out with the best as a trumpeter. 

The more one hears Freddy Randall 
these days the more one likes him. The 
band’s inexhaustible enthusiasm contri- 
cutes to their only fault of sometimes 
forcing the nace. 

Following a lusty attack on “ Jazz 
Band Ball,” Roy Crimmins and Archie 
Semple informed the audience how “A 
Song Is Born,” both contributing stout 
work on trombone and clarinet. 

Other high spots were Freddy’s sensi- 
tive rendering of ‘“ Dark Night Blues” 
and Lennie Hastings’ “ Battle Of Same.” 


FROM OVER THE BORDER 


residency from Sandy Brown's band. Joe 
is very popular with the crowds, and 
has a very nice group with him. Out- 
standing is Tony Coe the 18-year-old 
clarinet player. Tony’s solos are more 
than popular with the jazz fans ; always 
in great demand being “ Penny Whistle,” 
“ Runnin’ Wild” and “ Idaho.” 

Sandy Brown and his Jazz Band have 
made two appearances at Sunday evening 
Charity Shows in the city. Sandy had 
built up quite a following in and around 
Edinburgh. He is playing as well as 
ever. Having brought Drew Landles, 
ex Nova Scotian band pianist into his 
line up, has greatly improved the sound 
of the band. 

John Semple has reformed his old band 
again in the city. Readers will remember 
John as the great trumpet man _ heard 
with his brother’s band two years ago. 
The line up to date is John Semple 
(trumpet), Ian Anderson (trombone), 
Jackie Graham (clarinet), George Crock- 
ett (drums), Norman Skinner (piano). Bass 
and guitar men are being selected this 
week. Your corresvondent (writes Leon 
Cheadle) will be along to hear this new 
band on Friday and will give a full re- 
port next month. 


On the new American Jazz Label 


RIVERSIDE 


with exclusive rights to the old 
Paramount, Black Swan, Broad- 
way, Famous and Puritan 
catalogues. 
Long playing records 
pressed on a_ newly 
developed material 
giving the finest quality 
reproduction 

RLP 1001 LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
PLAYS THE’ BLUES. 
Featuring Ma _ Rainey, 
Trixie Smith, Coot Grant 
and Sox Wilson. 

RLP 1002 JOHNNY DODDS, Vol. 
1. Featuring Tommy Lad- 
nier, Jimmy Blythe, Natty 
Dominique. 

RLP 1003 MA RAINEY, Vol. 1. 
Featuring Tampa Red and 
his Hokum Tub Jug Band. 

READY SHORTLY 

RLP 1604 MUGGSY. TESCH, AND 
THE CHICAGOANS. 
Featuring Muggsy Spanier, 
Frank Teschmaker, Joe 
Sullivan, George Wettling. 
China _ Boy/Bull Frog 
Blues/Friars Point Shuffle/ 
Darktown Strutters Ball 
Nobody’s Sweetheart’ 
Whoopee Stomp/Sister 
Kate/Jazz Me Blues. 

RLP 1005 NEW ORLEANS HORNS 
Featuring Louis Arm- 
strong, King Oliver, Fred- 
die Kepnard. Riverside 
Blues/Mabel’s Dream/ 
Southern Stomps/I Just 
Want A Girl/Salry Dog/ 
Stockyard Strut/Dearborn 
St. Blues/’Tain’t Nobody’s 
Bizness If I Do. 


There is a limited supply only of these records 
All 10:n, LP—35s. each, including postage 


Box No. 199, Jazz Journal, 
79, Great Titchfield St., London, W.1 


At the West End Cafe, Edinburgh, 
Joe Daniel's Band has taken over the 


ROYAL ALBERT 


HALL Sunday, 19th April, at 7p.m. 


2 NME 1953 Poll Winners Concert 

4 TED HEATH and his Music JOHNNY DANKWORTH Seven 

2 RONNIE SCOTT Orchestra JACK PARNELL & his Music Makers 

> NME POLL WINNING ALL STARS 

Kenny Baker, Johnny Dankworth, Bill McGuffie 

Jack Parnell, Johnny Hawkesworth, Ronnie Scott 

DICKIE VALENTINE LITA ROZA : 


Tickets 10/6, 8/6, 6/-, 5/- or 2/6 standing from the 
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winners concert. I enclose a STAMPED ADDRESSED envelope and al 
Roval Albert Hall (Ken. 8212), all ticket agencies, or the NM= chequs/pzstal order/for ... 
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Fill in this form to ensure a seat and post now! 


To New Musical Express, 
5 Denmark St., London, W.C.2 
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I AST year we were pr: .cged io wel- 

4 come to these shores the charming 
singer Lena Horne. As an added attrac- 
tion Miss Horne brought with her three 
accompanying musicians who were thus 
legitimately entitled to enjoy the freedom 
of our clubs and recording studios. Of 
the three, pianist Arnold Ross was the 
most well known from his recorded work 
. with Harry James (in particular the small 
group’s “ Confessin’”), Gene Norman’s 
“Just Jazz” unit (French Vogue) and 
many sessions for Capitol both in the 
capacity of small group pianist (Red 
Norvo’s “ Under A Blanket Of Blue”) 
and with the more commercial big studio 
band of Frank de Vol. 

Melodisc enterprisingly recorded Ross 
while he was in London backed by his 
American colleague Joe Benjamin on bass 
and four of our leading * modernists.” 

The session was held on June 13th com- 
mencing around about midnight and 
finishing nearly four hours later. The 
outcome was four delightful sides made 
all the more accevtable by the fact that 
they were the first post-war recordings 
‘made in this country by a mixed Anglo- 
American group of contemporary styled 
musicians, 


IMMACULATE TASTE 


The band was completed by Jack Par- 
nell and Tony Kinsey alternating on 
drums, Jimmy Deuchar (trumpet) and 
Tommy Whittle (tenor). The choice of 
musical material was excellent. Ross was 
obviously determined to get right out of 
the rut of so many recording sessions 
which produce the eternal couple of 
blues, something on the “I Got Rhythm 
changes and a current pop.” 

First off was a Ross theme on the har- 
monies of Richard Rogers’ “ This Can't 
Be Love” subsequently titled Janie” 
followed by a trio version of the lovely 
ballad “ Darn That Dream. The third 
choice of chords was a somewhat unusual 
one for a grouy composed mainly of “ ex- 
tremists.”” ““ Please Don’t Talk About Me 
When I’m Gone re-themed and retitled 
“Speechless.” Finally, a lazy-paced 
“Jeepers Creepers ™ titled, by the hours 
of the session, “ Twelve To Four.” Par- 
nell played on the first two, while Kinsey 
sat in on the third and fourth. 

On the showing of these records, Ross’ 
style appears to have changed little from 
his mid-forties’ recording with American 
groups. As always, the hallmark of his 
playing is an unquestionable display of 
immaculate taste coupled with the ability 
to make his solos sound essentially 
“right.” However, the recent develop- 


By ALUN MORGAN 


ments in jazz piano technique have not 
left Ross’ work entirely unaffected. The 
trio version of “Darn That Dream” (a 
tune first introduced to this country over 
two vears ago by the release of the Miles 
Davis Capitol version) consists of one 
and a half choruses of this expensive- 
sounding ballad played with full, rich 
chords sometimes reminiscent of the 
“locked hands” style of Milt Buckner 
and more recently popularised by our 
own George Shearing. Ross treats the 
melody with reverence, never straying 
very far from it, while Joe Benjamin’s 
big-toned bass fits into the mood per- 
fectly, playing the not-so-obvious notes 
from the chords. 


ARNOLD ROSS 


Photo) (Melody Maker 


A milestone along the modern jazz 
piano road, 


The best of the quintet sides is 
“Twelve To Four.” the last number of 
the session. Taken at just the right tem- 
po, the performance is the criterion of 
easy and relaxed playing. Deuchar’s 
trumpet extemporises the first chorus over 
the rhythm section’s backing followed by 
half a chorus of Whittle’s tenor. Listeners 
might be a little puzzled by the fact that 
the end of the trumpet chorus appears 
to overlap the commencement of the 
tenor solo. This is due to the first chorus 
employing the complete 32 bars of the 
original “Jeepers Creepers” plus the 
two-bar tag which consists of the lyric 
line “ How They Hypnotize.” (I hope 
that, as a result of my quoting from a 
popular song, no one is going to write in 
and accuse this column of possessing no 
jazz interest). For reasons best known to 
the musicians themselves this tag is not 
used at the end of the ensuing choruses 
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RETROSPECTION 


which consist of 32 bars each. 


Benjamin’s bass solo completes chorus 
two while chorus three 1s mainly Ross’ 
solo. This can be broken down into 
three charming little 8-bar ideas closely 
related by a logical line running through- 
out the solo. Ross plays here with more 
of a “single finger” style than usual and 
displays a trace of Garner at the begin- 
ning of the selo. 


The front line returns to riff the last 
part of the chorus and Kinsey's drums 
are well in evidence. 


“Janie” and “Speechless” follow 
generally similar lines with the difference 
that they have written themes. The for- 
mer has a theme statement by tenor and 
trumpet unison while the latter has a 
piano-stated theme; no doubt pressure of 
time at the session prevented Deuchar 
and Whittle from learning too many 
routines. Comparison of the drummers 
is unavoidable and on this showing Kin- 
sey comes out on top with his zestful 
exuberance as opposed to Parnell’s sub- 
dued work with its weak beat. 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 


Summing up the session in general and 
Ross in particular; the results are melodic, 
relaxed and a credit to all concerned. 
Arnold Ross stands out as a milestone 
along the modern jazz piano road even 
if his playing has not the neurotic-sound- 
ing percussive brilliance of Bud Powell or 
the highly contrived technicalities of Bru- 
beck and Tristano. His work proves the 
musical equation “technique plus taste 
equals good music.” a maxim which 
might weil be taken to heart by many of 
today’s musicians. 


For the rest, Joe Benjamin proves to 
be a real “find” combining a Tommy 
Potter-like tone with the intonation and 
sure-fingered drive of Curly Russell. 
while our own Jimmy Deuchar shows 
once again that he has become one of 
Europe’s greatest jazz trumpeters. 


I recommend both these couplings 
Janie Twelve To Four” on Melo- 
disc 1225, ‘* Darn That Dream’’/** Speech- 
less” on 1226) wholeheartedly to Arnold 
Ross collectors who will. no doubt, have 
purchased them long ago, and “ Twelve 
To Four” in particular to everyone in- 
terested enough to read Jazz Journal; 
even the mouldiest amongst us will find 
it difficult to take offence at this record: 


Referring back to my article in the 
February issue on the Art Tatum Capitol 
LP, I am indebted to Peter Tanner for 
supplying the recording date, which js 
September 29th, 1949. 
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Fitzroy Coleman, Russell Henderson and Sterling Bettancourt in the 
recording studio, 


TEEL bands are the Jazz Bands of 
Trinidad. The instruments are home 
made and can in some respects be com- 
pared with the old Spasm bands of New 
Orleans. 

Young people, of any land, just have 
to have music and in Trinidad—with 
money scarce—they found that old oil 
drums—suitably cut and indented—could 
make a pleasant sound when beaten with 
a stick. That was the beginning. 

In Trinidad the steel band is hired 
for every conceivable function—from 
weddings to funerals—and like their 
opposite numbers in New Orleans—the 
best bands meet in musical battles. 

These “cutting” contests—and cutting 
is the word—are often protracted and 
furious—resulting in broken heads and 
many bloody noses. 

“Carnival Road March” which Lord 
Kitchener wrote for the 1952 Mardi Gras 
—describes just such a concert between 
two steel bands styled The Red Army 
and the Tokyo Band. 


THE TRINIDAD STEEL BAND 


When the Trinidad steel band arrived 
here from the West Indies to play in 
the Festival Gardens, they aroused con- 
siderable interest both with the public 
and the Press. 

Their instruments were—to say the 
least, novel—and they were a colourful 
group, producing gaiety, albeit some 
noise ! 

They were good entertainment value, 
even though it must be admitted they 
were somewhat deficient in pitch. 

Vogue attempted to record them in 
France, but the auestion of balance 
became so impossible that they were 


forced to vacate the recording studio in 
favour of the open air. 

The results of the recording are a 
fair representation of what the band 
sounded like. The only casualties, it is 
reported, were some very attractive 
Parisian birds who, till this day, have 
never quite recovered their savoir faire. 


RUSSELL HENDERSON 


With this same band was a man who, 
in recent months, has been studying the 
problem of how to improve the tuning 
and pitch of these pongs or pans, as they 
are called. His name is Russell Hender- 
son, and he is an excellent pianist and 
an able player of the tenor-pong. He 
has insisted on careful tuning of these 
extraordinary instruments, and the trio 
he leads at present certainly make a most 
melodious sound. They have a range 
of about two octaves and the tunes they 
play vary from their version of “The 
Peanut Vendor,” through many calypsos, 
to such modern swing tunes as “ Jumping 
With Symphony Sid.” 

The tuning of these Pongs is clangour 
in extremis, and reminds one forcibly of 
a contest for blacksmiths held in an echo 
chamber. The Pans are smitten with the 
butt end of the stick, inside to out if 
sharp, and vice versa if flat, and even- 
tually out of tumult, comes melody. 

The Pans are originally made from old 
oil drums, sawn off, heated and ham- 
mered whilst red hot. The resultant 
dents are marked out with white paint, 
and as no two instruments are ever the 
same, the Pongs are not interchangeable 
amongst the musicians. The instrument 
which plays the melody line is called the 
Ping-Pong, the deeper pans which form 
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PINGS, 
PONGS, 
AND BOOMS 


Music from Port of Spain 


by Sinelair Traill 


the rest of the band being known as the 
Tenor-Pong, the Tenor-Boom and the 
Bass-Boom. 

The history of these strange and 
unique instruments no doubt extends 
back to Africa, with its drum music made 
from beating hollowed tree trunks with 
sticks. 

In Trinidad they first appeared as the 
Tambu-Bamboo bands. These obtained 
their music by banging bamboo sticks 
together, hollowed out and cut into vary- 
ing lengths Attila The Hun sings, in his 
“ History of Carnival,” on Brunswick, 
of a battle of Tambu-Bamboo bands in 
Carnival Time. 


STERLING BETTANCOURT 


Plays solo ping pong. 


The Tambu-Bamboo band was eventu- 
ally declared illegal owing to the fact 
that their instruments made weapons 
much too useful for not keeping the 
peace. 

The present band in England is a trio 
who play nightly at the Albany Club. 
Sterling Bettancourt is the solo Ping pong 
and Russell Henderson plays piano or 
tenor boom as the mood takes him. The 
guitarist is Fitzroy Colman. 

Owing to the diligence of Henderson, 
and with some great helo from Denis 
Preston, this trio has recently recorded 


(continued on page 23) 
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ARNOLD LOYACANO recalled that 
Tom Brown had been a member of the 
Black and White Melody Boys (evidently 
Ray Miller's, whose name he remembered) 
and that he had tried to get them to 
play jazz, without much success. His is 
the trombone audible on the Okeh and 
Columbia records, but it must be said 
that it means nothing as far as New 
Orleans style goes. I asked Arnold, while 
on the subject of straight dance 
orchestras, about the Benson Orchestra 
of Chicago, hoping he might have some 
idea as to the identity of the mysterious 
cornetist on ‘Somebody's Wrong.” 
“ Well,” he said, ““ Edgar Benson was an 
agent for dance band men in Chicago 
in those days, and he wouldn't neces- 
sarily use the same men on each date. 
When Victor wanted to record them, 
Roy Bargy or Don Bestor would choose 
the men for the date, and they might 
choose a number of different people 
from the same roster. Without hearing 
the record I couldn't say who it might 
be.” I explained that it was excellent 
plunger-muted stuff rather the 


A MODERN SHOT 
OF BASIN 
STREET 


American Journey 


By BRIAN RUST 
(PART 6) 


Spanier style. After some _ intense 
thought, Arnold said that there was a 
Benson man named Eddie Coogen who 
played in that style, but that there was 
also a man called Angelo (last name not 
remembered) who might have been on 
the record. Loyacano seemed to favour 
Coogen, however, and said that to the 
best of his knowledge, that was the most 
likely individual. He recalled that the 
tympanist on the Benson discs was Herb 
Quigley, later with Whiteman, as indeed 
Bargy himself was, of course. ‘ White- 
man thought a lot of the Benson 
Orchestra.” 

Reverting to the New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings, it was the idea that each of the 
eight men on the so-called Friars Society 
date was to be credited. in pairs, with 
a number recorded, but somehow, when 
the labels were printed, the most credit 
went to Mares, Brunis or Rappolo. 
“Husk O’Hare was no musician,” re- 
marked Arnold, a little bitterly. “He 
couldn't even play a cymbal.” He added 
that “ Farewell Blues” was named after 
the boys were trying some new _har- 


BRIAN ON THE 
SITE OF LULU 
WHITE’S 
MAHOGANY HALL 


monies, and someone said it sounded like 
a train whistle; so the effect was worked 
as a joint effort into a new number, but 
it was Rappolo, Mares and Schoebel 
who got all the credit and royalties. 
Volly de Faut was brought into the band 
to replace Jack Pettis on tenor, but de 
Faut had learned so much clarinet from 
Rappolo that he hardly fulfilled his in- 
tended réle. Arnold’s impression was 
that de Faut had been a Benson man, 
and that he was on the Victor record of 
“Copenhagen.” It certainly sounds like 
him. The Bayersdorffer clarinettist was 
Charles Scaglioni, not Scagleona, and 
he was known as “ Scag” for short. He 
is dead now, as is Leo Adde. the 
drummer. 


TIME TO LEAVE 


Dr. Souchon requested me to do a 
short broadcast for the New Orleans 
equivalent of “Jazz Club.” with which 
I readily complied. It was delightfully 
informal; we just chatted impromptu 
about jazz in England, and I singled out 
Humphrey Lyttelton’s Band and _ the 
Crane River Jazz Band as being the 
most capable and most enterprising. I 
also touched on the excellence of Ray 
Foxley as a fine solo artist. ‘Send us 
some of his best records,” said Dr. 
Souchon, “and we'll be delighted to use 
them.” I agreed to do so, and we signed 
off. 

Then came 7th November, and time 
to leave New Orleans. We had one last 
junk hunt, and found another Halfway 
House (cracked) on Columbia, some 
Ladd’s Black Aces that were really 
Memphis Fives on Gennett. and some 
odds and ends like Sara Martin accom- 
panied by Fats Waller on Okeh and the 
famous Gennett by Hitch’s Happy Har- 
monists of “ Ethiopian Nightmare.” Dr. 
Souchon took several snapshots then 
drove me to the Greyhound terminal, 
where I took the 8.00 p.m. express for 
Chicago. 


(continued on page 23) 


THIS IS 
THE SWING SHOP 


Suver Seven Star Service 


% 1...A stock of British, American 
and Foreign Jazz Records of 
all kinds, unexcelled in this 
country. 

2...Jazz Books and Magazines. 

3...Studio quality transcriptions. 

4...All musicians’ requirements. 

5... High grade Electronic Equip- 
ment including specially built 
Amplifiers, 

6... Gramophones and accessories. 

7...And, of course, “The Mag- 
List” 


Sent anywhere in the World 
All enquiries to : 


DAVE CAREY 
The Swing Shop, Mitcham Lane, 
London, S.W.16 
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fcontinued from pdge 22) 
CHICAGO 
ACOORDING to my schedule, I was 


~ Rot due there until the early hours 
of Friday morning, November 9, but 


. being an express, I arrived in the Windy 


City—very aptly named indeed !—at 
11.30 p.m. on the night before. All the 
way across Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Illinois | was in agony from 
having dozed off while lying on my note- 
book ! If you ever go on a similar trip, 
be sure you do not sleep while lying on 
any uneven surface or rucks in your 
clothes ; if you do, you will awake as 


(PINGS, PONGS, BOOMS continued 

from page 21) 
some interesting titles. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, these pongs, or pans, make 
only a small sound, a cross between a 
marimba and a Balinese gong, and hours 
of rehearsal have been necessary in order 
to obtain a true balance. 

But all difficulties have been  over- 
come and in a recent session for Lyragon 
Records such original tunes as “ Blue 
Basin Samba” and “* Mambo Pan” were 
successfully and faithfully recorded. 

A trio of “steels” as they are some- 
times called made a most successful debut 
at the last Humphrey Lyttelton concert 
at the Conway Hall. 

I am sure many of the audience will 
be glad to hear that records will be avail- 
able within a few weeks. 


I did, feeling so sore from your thighs 
downwards, that no position, standing, 
sitting or lying, is comfortable until the 
outragedly cramped muscles reawaken 
and the weals have healed. This is no 
reflection on the comfort of the coaches; 
so far as such things can be, they are 
very easy travelling indeed. 


STEINER AND RUSSELL 


The country in that part of the world 
is not very interesting, but Memphis at 
dawn looked lovely in the most beauti- 
ful light I have ever seen. The road we 
took up to Illinois was through flat, 
open country and little villages all look- 
ing exactly similar. Eventually, after 
27 hours in the coach, broken only for 
rest and meals, we pulled into Chicago. 
I at once phoned Bill Russell, and was 
answered by John Steiner, who shares 
an apartment during the week with Bill 
on North Ashland Avenue, going home 
on Friday evenings to his own home in 
Milwaukee, where he leads an idyllically 
happy life with his charming wife Nina, 
his two step-children, and the most choice 
collection of jazz records I have ever 
seen. ‘Come round right away,” said 
John over the phone, “ we can put you 
up with pleasure. Bill's out, but he won't 
be long.” 


So | bundled my cases into a taxi 
(driven by an ex-G.l., a Negro from 
New Orleans who knew all about the 
musicians there, and who had been to 
England and liked it) and soon found 
myself outside the Russell menage. John 
Steiner welcomed me into a very warm 
apartment from a bitterly cold Chicago 
night. He was busy transcribing some 
records of Art Jarrett for that artist, and 
we chatted about matters discographical 
until two in the morning, when the 
abstemious Bill Russell returned. John 
reminded me of the Daily Mail cartoon 
character Rip Kirby; he is dark, 
bespectacled and looks like what he is 
a research chemist ; Bill Russell, on the 
other hand, is very tall, with thinning 
fair hair, deep-set eyes and one of the 
gentlest and most serene characters I 
know. Although I had dropped in on 
his household—consisting of himself and 
John at that moment—from out of the 
blue, as it were, he couldn't have been 
more hospitable if I had known him for 
years and been making a long-standing 
visit. All around everywhere, except in 
the bathroom, were records or the 
appurtenances of records. Bill lives 
Bohemian ; his only complaint is that by 
some oversight in the earlier part of 
history, the day was made to be only 
twenty-four hours long. “There’s so 
much to do,” he sighed. “I just don't 
have the time to get around to it all.” 


(To be continued) 


JAZZ CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


The solution to this puzzle will appear in 


our May issue. 


By J. Langmead 


CLUES — ACROSS 


1. Advise Slim to play bop. (5, 5) 

10. Margaret Johnson sang these blues. (2) 
11. Jones and Collins strut. (7) 

13. The Young President. (6) 
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14. For Tatum’s sake? (3) 

15. Fats big chief, (4) 

16. Bad for jazzmen, bad from dogs. (4) 

18. Initally Ellis was a singer. (2) 

2 19. Slow and high pitched, but not in music. (3) 
20. Best of the baritones. (6) 

22. An artist, but not a musical one. (2) 

23. Mahalia’s city. (6) 

26. Shouted with Antonio. (3) 

28. Higginbotham wanted it abbreviated. (3, 2) 
30. Repeated with strain. (2) 

31. Parker's signature tune? (5) 

33. In front of Erskine it excites. (3) 

35. Reversed she had a hard time. (10) 


CLUES — DOWN 
1 Hypochondriac blues. (10) 
2 See 29 down. 
3 Charlie Barnett’s ultimate effort (4) 
4. John was tired. (5) 
5. Did this record help Herman to the top? (5) 
6. Thomas a Gospel Singer. 
7 Kokomo. 
8 Silvester is absent. (6) 
9. Was the King an amorous man? (10) 
12. A sailor in the arms of a film star. (7) 
17. Chippie Hill’s birth place? (5) 
21. Free the fish, man. (3) 
3% 24. Saintly fire of a mole. (4) 
25. In the town without thanks. (4) 
26. Help with nothing. (4) 
27. The Mouldiest fig of all? (4) 
29. & 2. They found a bed in Louisiana (3,6) 
32. IT without a cypher. (2) 
34. Down in Atlanta. (2) 
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ART FOR ART'S SAKE 
Dear Sirs, 

Maybe I am just old fashioned—but ! 
have always experienced a good deal cf 
quiet satisfaction at the prospect of 
wrongs being put right. or on finding that 
some serious omission has suddenly, if 
belatedly, been remedied. It was there- 
fore with considerable pleasure that | 
read Alun Morgan's short but well-bal- 
anced feature on Art Tatum in the Febru- 
ary issue, an article which may well help 
to direct attention to this very great (and 
shamefully neglected) master of the key- 
board. Having gone this far, I hope 
Mr. Morgan won't mind too much if 1 
add that, in the normal way of things, the 
subject matter of his “ Retrospection ~ 
series means less than nothing to me. For, 
though I dislike and mistrust “ labels ~ 
of any kind—both in jazz and out of it— 
I suppose it would be reasonably accur- 
ate to say that my sympathies lie, basic- 
ally at least, with the traditionalists ; at 
all events the numerous and_ various 
claims made on behalf of progress in 
modern jazz have vet to be borne out by 
any evidence that has reached me via the 
turntable ! 

Art. however, is Art—and it really 
seems incredible to me that any fair- 
minded listener, whatever his persuasions, 
can fail to recognise Tatum’s supremacy 
as a jazz piano soloist. Also, it is quite 
wrong and unjust that such tasteful, 
imaginative work as his should receive 
so little in the way of critical attention 
these days. Why this universal neglect ? 
Those who place musical values first 
when listening to recordings will not, 1 
fancy, quarrel with the statement that 
Art Tatum is incomparable—an artist 
possessed of uniaue talents; whereas 
those “ enthusiasts” who somehow con- 
trive to play thousands of records with- 
out actually listening to any (in other 
words, the majority) will no doubt con- 
tinue to propagate such absurdities as 
“Tatum is too technical,” “ Tatum’s 
music lacks depth” or (most ridiculous 
assertion of all) * Tatum doesn’t swing”! 
Why don’t these humorists admit quite 
openly once and for all that Tatum is 
“too musical” for them? Other factors 
which definitely preclude a wholehearted 
acceptance of Tatum’s work in certain 
quarters are (a) the rich but subtle vein 
of humour implicit in everything he plavs 
(b) an unassuming nature, and (c) the fact 
that he was thoughtless enough not to 
be born in New Orleans. 

Alun Morgan's assessment of the ex- 
cellent Capitol LP disc (LC 6524) is 
generally very sound, though I feel he 
ought to have given rather more prom- 
inence to Tatum’s treatment of * Aunt 
Hagar’s Blues.” This seems to me 1 
superb interpretation by any standards. 


To forestall any banter about sophisti- 
cation, lack of simplicity, etc., let me 


conclude with the information that my 
list of piano “ greats ~ also includes Ear! 
Hines (naturally), James P. Johnson, Fats 
Waller and Jelly-Roll Morton. There's 
another musician, too, who is often 
politely shunned because he fails to fit 
comfortably into somebody-or-other's 
preconceived nlan—and whilst I admit 
that Errol Garner's style tends to be 
stereotyped (he is “limited” in a sense 
that Art Tatum most decidedly is not) 
it is nevertheless true that his “ Frankie 
and Johnny™ and. more _ recently, 
* Honeysuckle Rose” are brilliant jazz 
conceptions carried out with astonishing 
precision by an immensely talented crafts- 
man. And this, oddly enough, pleases 
me. Perhaps, as I said at the beginning 
of these lines, | am just old fashioned... .. 
LES PHYTHIAN, Liverpool. 


JUMBLED POSTERIORS 
Dear Sirs, 

I quite recently bought a copy of 
H.M.V.’s “Cannon Ball Steamboat 
by J. R. Morton, on ariving home I found 
the record was labelled “Cannon Ball” 
on both sides, fortunately, “ Steamboat” 
has a bit of dialogue at the start of the 
record which tells t'other from which. 

The same thing happened when IJ bought 
a copy of Clyde McCoy's “ Nightmare,” 
this was labelled “ Nightmare” on both 
sides. although I think the reverse was 
* Wah, Wah, Lament.” 

Now to herald my introduction to 
E.M.I.’s 45, I bought among others 
“Dance of the Maidens” and “ Sabre 
Dance” counvled with “Lullaby from 
the ballet ** Gayaneh,” this is a very fine 
recording of the “ Maidens * and “ Sabre 
Dance *; now turn the record over, what 
have vou”? A very fine piece of piano- 
boogie, complete with drum accompani- 
ment and vocal, by no stretch of imagi 
nation can I think this is “* Lullaby.” 

I feel sure it is a Will Perryman, and 
according to the vocal | think it must be 
called “Let's Die That Boogie” although 
] cannot find it in the 45's catalogue, it’s 
not “ Rockin’ or “ Red’s Boogie” as 
have this record which is entirely differ 
ent. I think Ili start collecting freak 
labelled records and not trouble over 
the music. 

Your suegestion to cater for all types 
of record collectors is a solendid idea and 
will find a much larger circulation also 
bring a few more recruits to the jazz field. 
A butcher might just as well try and sur- 
vive by only selling the meat ration, or 
the dairvman selling only butter and eggs 
(one a book): other lines must be intro- 
duced, there is also room on the market 
for another gramovhone journal, we only 
have one at vresent which seems to cater 
for one class only. There was always 
room for the “Sound Wave” and the 
“ Talking Machine News” together a 
year ago. 


M. D. HILL, London, S.W.22 
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MORE PLEASE, HUMPHREY! 
Dear Sirs, 

1 wish to inform you of my enjoyment 
from reading your very fine magazine, 
which I pick up at the Commodore 
Record Store here in New York. The 
December 1952 issue was the best yet, 
and I especially want to offer my whole 
hearted support of Humphrey Lyttelton’s 
article ——a piece that should help 
straighten out many a “shackled” jazz 
fan. One other thing that article helps to 
prove is that when an intelligent jazz 
musician himself takes the time and 
effort to write out his thoughts, then we 
jazz fans can, while thanking him, look 
to so many self-appointed jazz writers 
with stroneer realisation that perhaps 
they should turn over their typewriters 
to the musicians! Great work Humphrey! 
Don't stop now. 

One other thing—where did you 
editors get that photo of Bill Harris on 
page 11 ? Being amateur trombonist and 
* Professional jazz fan, I consider the 
music of Harris the greatest thing since 
B.G.’s clarinet. I save all photos I can 
find of Bill Harris, and have never seen 
your photo of him in any mag. before! 
So thanks for it, and if you have any 
more, I hope they too will be published. 

Before signing off, I'd like to make 
mention of the fact that Steve Race will 
be sorely missed in your pages. 
WALLY YOUNG, New York, U.S.A. 


OH, PETER! 
Dear Sirs, 
How long, how long, are jazz collec- 
tors, new and not-so-new, to be plagued 
with simple errors like that of Peter 


Tanner in his review of the Banks’ 
Rhythmakers “Mean Old Bed Bug 
Blues * (J.J. Feb.) ? 


He states categorically that Una Mae 
Carlisle shares the vocal with Banks, 
whereas there is no-one but Banks vocal- 
ising on this side. Others connected with 
“Worth A Spin” correctly state the situa- 
tion in the “Melody Maker” review of this 
disc, calling it ‘Banks’ innocent deception.’ 

Since 1941 this error has been going 
the rounds, the whole point being that 
whilst | admit that in the field of jazz it 
is relatively minor, this and similar state- 
ments are accepted as axiomatic long after 
the originator has been forgotten, sucking 
in such eminent critics as Mr. Tanner 
(who vrobably remembers having read 't 
somewhere). If he really LISTENED 
to the review copy, let alone having been 
familiar with the disc over the vears, he 
would realise that it is an essentially un- 
feminine voice singing, the inflections 
cenotinz striving on certain notes. 

On the other hand, I am nleased Mr. 
Tanner stresses that “Lonesome Road” 
is a pseudo-spiritual, one which never- 
theless anvears to have been accented by 
the negro race. 

R. VOYSEY, Portsmouth, 
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(LETTERS continued) 


CASUALTY STATION 
Dear Sirs, 

Alun Morgan's otherwise excellent 
article is marred by his statement that 
Kay Starr was on her first recording 
session. She probably recorded with Joe 


Chambers—tpts. Charlie Green-—trom. 

Don Redman—alto, unknown clit., un- 

known tnr. 

Black Swan issues as Henderson Novelty 
Orch. 

Phantasie issues as Farrell’s Dance Orch., 
on some covies as Elite Dance Orch. 

Olympic issues as Irving Weiss and His 


BLUES FROM THE EAST 
Dear Sirs. 

As another lost soul in M.E.L.F. I 
echo the sentiments expressed by L/Cpl. 
Harper in his letter in your January 
issue. 

The only live jazz out here is that 


Venuti’s large commercial group, but Ritz Carlton Orch. 
actual proof is not available. However. Banner issues as Irving Weiss and His 
on August 3rd 1944 session, she was pre- Ritz Carlton Orch. 
a sent when Charlie Barnet made “* Share Puritan issues as Irving Weiss and His I understand we are to see Ivy Benson 
— ) Croppin’ Blues.” Ritz Carlton Orch. Rev. Frisco Synco- out here in the near future. It is nice 
| 2 She enlivened the following session on pators. The Mat Nos. on this Coupling of her to come, — coon if she will - 
2 on “Into Each Life Some Rain Must Symphony issues as Elite Dance Orch. What a boost it would give morale if = 
a Fall and “ You Always Hurt The One Rev. Non-Pareil Novelty Band. someone like Dankworth or Parnell were a 
“ You Love.” The Ladds Black Aces “ Gypsy Blues * to bring their bands over for a fortnight a 
She can also be heard on a couple of is a Lanin Group. = 
2 Barnet V. Discs “ Nobody Knows The Re. the Calloway disc I can only say 
Tele 1 Sen” ond “1 Cant Ge that I have never known any issues ex- noble best in very di t circumstances. 
y- ) Started.” cept as by Fentons Rainbows for the May I conclude by saying how much 2 
The Bill Roberts query works out two titles in question. 
something like this—Fletcher Hender- Other titles anneared as Al Dollar and . tar 
—it is sad commentary on the outlook 
o this session and quotes His Ten Cents. so perhaps the swell Jazz Te Se ‘ihe 
3 late 1921 te of the British jazz fan that this is allowed 
hapoen—Oh, to be in England! 
3 21-B Gypsy Blues” Black Swan In the Jabbo Smith article there 1s ” Sh a 4 
3 probably a printers error which might Cpl. GORDON 
pic banner Puri- be misleading. Page 17 should read J. C. -E.L.P. 
3 tan 11091 
Johnson and not Charlie Johnson. 
“ 
3 Surely the Turk Murovhy “ Robert E. 
15123-A Symphony Con- Lee” side which emits a noise like 
) “ Beep-Boop™ is merely the fog horn 
15124 Lady“ Black Swan which warns all and sundry that the 
vessel is about to leave the quayside. 
ay 2 Dixon—bjo. Bob Escudero—bass. Kaiser “THE OLD GATE "—London 4 
Marshall—-drums. Howard Scott. Elmer (name and address supplied). 
» 0 R / 0 L E present great records by great artists : 
4 COUNT BASIE x FRANKIE LAINE 
New Basie Blues * Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams om 
Sure Thin CB.1123. Black And Blue —CB.1116 
| 8 
4 
Yo BILLY DANIELS THE GAYLORDS 
That Old Black Magic Tell Me You're Mine 
B « I Concentrate On You CB.1095 x Aye, Aye, Aye CB.1164 
4 
> 
2 THE RAVENS * GEORGIA GIBBS 
=» Looking For My Baby e Seven Lonely Days 
= ) Begin The Beguine CB.1149 If You Take My Heart Away 
eg 
CB.1173 
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Do you live in the following areas? 


LONDON NOTTINGHAM 
BOURNEMOUTH MANCHESTER 
LEEDS LIVERPOOL 
CROYDON GLASGOW 


Then you're lucky! 


For you have a J.R.R.A. dealer to look after you. 


He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop 


records, lots of independent labels, probably many second-hand, U.S. or rare items, he is pledged to give you 


every assistance and what's more, when it comes to Jazz he knows what he's talking about. 


If he doesn't 


. . tell us about him. And anyway it’s more than likely that he's a collector himself. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
lb, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 


Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 


172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
§2, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


x 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LEEDS 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
23, THOMAS STREET, WOOLWICH, S.E.18. 


Telephone: WOOlwich 3631 
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419-125 Charing Cross Rd.. London. W.C. 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


CLOSED SATURDAY 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


|; London’s Great Record Store 
RADIOGRAMS 

* FOR BOOKS* = RECORD PLAYERS 
= FOR THE 

= Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 2 OR 
h = ect RADIO 
ment is one of the largest and best- / cov iattademeiniiniais 
equipped showrooms in London. 2 ACCESSORIES 
E Call and see our splendid stock of 2 .\ ame SHEET music 
= HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, ARRANGEMENTS 
E Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all MUSICIAN MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
2 other labels. 
: Large stock of LP Records E ey Y 
= Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements. 
er, too es Jor all your book requirements LIVERPOOL, WEDNESDAY 


We warned you . . . and now it’s too late! ‘‘ Shining Trumpets’’ by Rudi Blesh is 
now out of print and those of you who put off buying your copy are going to find it 
hard to get 


Don’t make the same mistake with ‘‘Mr. Jelly Roll’’ by Alan Lomax. Send us 
18/6d. today for your copy 


‘*Never put off till tomorrow’ etc. 


And that applies to all the fine books and records that you should buy today from 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 


| 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum | 


5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4, Earlham Stree., 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 
RECORD CHANGERS for 
sale March 1948 to March 
1952 2/- each, or 84/- lot. H 
Jordan, 59 Raddlebarn Road, 
Birmingham, 29. 

Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 
obtained application 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
The Century Press 
Ltd.. 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
london. W.1. 


FOR SALE—4 bound vols. 
RECORD CHANGER at 25/- 


each. Perfect condition. Aug. 
1942 to June, 1944. July, 1944 
to Feb., 1945. March, 1945 
to Feb., 1946. March, 1946 
to Feb., 1947. Box 1019, Jazz 
Journal. 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
ing. PICKUP magazine — 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 

RECORD FILING CABIN- 
ETS finished in oak, walnut 
and mahogany, 250 capacity. 
£6 18s. 6d. 600 capacity. 
£16 19s. 6d. Delivered free in 
England and Wales. Send 24d. 
stamp for illustrations and 
Patterns of polishing, state 
timber required. A. Stamford. 
20, College Parade, Salisbury 
Brondesbury, London, 
N.W.4. 


FOR SALE: Beat,’” 
Feb. to Oct. °52. 17 issues. 
17/6: *‘Metronome.”* Jan. *50 
to Dec. °52. two issues miss- 
Hot.’ June 
to Dec. 16. issues. 
10/-; “Gramophone.” April 
to Dec. °49, Jan. miss- 
ing only, £3: Lionel Hamp- 
ton's Swing Book, 1946, 12/6 
Box No. 1021. 

Back issues of RECORD 
CHANGER for sale. New con- 
dition. 2/- each. 1951: Sept.. 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 1952: Jan., 
Feb., Mar... April. May. 
June. Box 1018, Jazz Journal. 


CABINETS for SHEET 
MUSIC also for GRAMO- 
PHONE RECORDS £6 18 6d. 
Delivered Free. Finished in 
oak and mahogany. Send 24d 


stamp for illustrations and 
colours of polishing. State 
timber required. Stamford. 
20 College Parade. Salisbury 
Road, London, N.W.6. 
JAZZ MUSIC 34 issues 
complete form Vol. 1 No. 1 


(except 4 and 5) to Vol. 4. 
No. 8 30/-. Also 82 copies 
DOWNBEAT June 49°—Dec 


52. Incomplete. £3. or will 


split. White. 28 Gt. Ormond 
St.. London. 

AMERICAN MUSIC 
MAGAZINES: ‘‘Downbeat.”’ 
“*Metronome.”’ “‘American 
Record Guide.’’ ‘‘Accordion 


Wor'ld.”” ete Subscrintions ar- | 


ranged — Stamp lists. 
Herga Ltd.. (JJ), 7, Havelock 
Road.. Hastings. Sussex. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


| 
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Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rate: 


3d. per word. Minimum 5/-, 


bold type: 6d. per word. 


Jazz 1ecords for sale. Good condition. 
S.A.E. for details. John Fryer, 17, 
Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


RECORDS EXPORTED Tax Free to 
anywhere. Immediate despatch. No delay, 
Full details. Catalogues—Owen Bryce, 23, 
Thomas Street, London, S.E.18. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE mean your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
London Jazz Club Record Shop. 82. St. 
Johns Wood High Street, London, 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 


RECORDS BY POST. Records sent 
by post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd., 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise 
in ‘‘ Records by Post C.O.D. 


Buskin Quartet (Clayton) Columbia LP 
42/-. Mezzrow-Bechet Wax Shop LP (no 
sleeve) 40/. Columbia 78 Album ‘‘Ell’ng- 
ton Special’’ 4 discs 37/6d. All New. Sil- 
vester, 65 Longton Grove, London, S.E. 
26. 


Bunk Johnson, George Lewis, Wooden 
Joe, Emile Barnes, Kid Thomas, Louis 
Delisle. Kid Shots, Jimmy Yancey LP's 
and 78's. s.a.e. for list—Elliott Goldman, 
52, Brent Way, Finchley, London, N.3. 


RECORD WANTED URGENTLY. 
“Sam The Accordian Man” by the Wil- 
liams Sisters. American Brunswick. Box 
No. 1020. 


EWAN MacCOLL folksong recordings 
etc. limited issues. SAE for list from W. 
~~ 17 Bishops Bridge Rd., London. 


RECORDS FOR STAMPS. New con- 
dition rareities for sale or will exchange 
for colonial and foreign stamps. Boswell, 
4ia Belmont Road, Liverpool, 6. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 
home or abroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 


WANTED—Zonophone T2227 (‘‘Sleepy 
Little Curly Headed Baby'’): good condi- 
tion, state price—Evans, 47, Mosley St., 
Manchester. 


WANTED—MELODISCS 8003. 
1010. Write P/O Pitel. Officers’ 
R.A.F., Leeming, Northallerton, 


Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 
“The Home Guard,”"’ Wilton: 
must be in perfect condition: kindly quote 
price to: Ernest Dunkels, Woodhurst, 
Maidenhead. 
WANTED—Regal-Zonophone MR3765, 
“Sentimental Journey’’ (Foster) state 
price—Sturgis, 22, Rees Gardens Croy- 
don. 


1005, 
Mess. 
Yorks. 


WANTED—Personality and Jazz. Send 
lists. W. K. Foale, 6, Efford Rd., Higher 
Compton, Plymouth. 


WANTED — Fats Waller, Personality. 
Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. D. V. Holmes. 25. Deneholm, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


JIMMIE RODGERS records wanted. 
State title(s) and price. Holton, 53, 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent. 


WANTED—TOMMY DORSEY re- 
cords. Victor. Decca. V-Disc. Indian, 
Aussie, etc.—MacKenzie, 29, Polwarth 
Gdns., Glasgow, W.2. 


“WANTED — Bessie. Smith — CoA.3898. 


3936. 3942. 14000. 14023. 14025. 14031. 
14032. 14056. 14037. 14051. Gunter H. 
Boas. Uhlandstr. 52, Frankfurt/Main, 


Germany. 


HILLBILLY records wanted on deleted 
issues. Particularly PANACHORD. 
ZONOPHONE. Wanted to correspond 
with collectors of this type with view to 


trading. Airmail to John Edwards. 98. 
Macpherson Street, Cremorne, N.S.W. 
Australia. 


I require 


Name: 


Address : 


address 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, 
79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal; 
copy/ies each month. 


If preferred through a newsagent please state name and 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
—‘‘White Hart,’’ Southall— 
Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
83. 105 and 607. 

CATFORD JAZZ CLUB— 
“King  Alfred,’’ Southend 
Lane, S.E.6. Friday and Sun- 
day 7.00 p.m. MIKE 
DANIELS BAND and NEVA 
RAPHAELLO. Nearest sta- 
tion Lower Sydenham, 180 bus 
to door. 


CLUB SATCHMO’, ‘White 
Lion,’’ Edgware. Every Sun- 
-yoiad to 10 p.m. Admission 


COMMODORE CLUB—11, 
Gt. Windmill St., W.1. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. Traditional 
jazz in the modern manner 
from the Commodores. 


AT COOKS FERRY INN, 
Angel, Edmonton—every Sun- 
day at 7 p.m. The best in 
British Jazz. Home of 
FREDDY RANDALL 
his Band. 


FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort- 
nightly Meetings. Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc. Further par- 
ticulars $.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 


_ GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB 

invites you to The Lyttleton 
Show, Edinburgh, Glasgow. 
Don't miss it. Neva 
Raphaello, Britain's first ladv 
of jazz. Mike McKenzie, the 
West Indian Piano Virtuoso. 
George Browne and his Carib- 
bean Rhythm. The Paseo 
Band with veccalist Tony John- 
son, and. of course. Humph- 
rey Lyttleton and his jazz cr- 


chestra. featur:ng Wally 
Fawkes and Bruce’ Turner. 
Singing Compere George 


Browne. In Edinburgh on Sat. 
lith April. In Glasgow on 
Fri. 10th April. Tickets 3/-. 
4/-, S/-, 6/- & 7/6d. from 
Edinburgh or Glasgow Jazz 
Club, or at door. 


Aaaaaah! Yes, it's 
‘JAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ 
(beneath Mapleton Restaurant, 
39, Coventry St., Piccadil'y.) 
Britain's finest modern Jazz 
Club. open every Sunday 
evening from 7.30 p.m. For 
“Jazz in Luxury’ visit the 
“Flamingo.” 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 


Meetings Saturdays-Sundays. 
The Wi'cox Studios, Bryan- 
stone St.. Marble Arch. 
London, W.1. 
LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
Society. ‘‘Bear and Staff. 
Charing Cross (next 


Cameo), every Fri.. 7.30. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640. High Road. Leytonstone 
(Licensed). Fridays. 7.30. 
ERIC SILK'S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford 
Essex. 


WwooD 
CI.UB- —Meetings 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall. 
High Road, Wood Green. 


GREEN JAZZ 
Sundays & 
287. 


not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
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Manager : 64, Newman se* 
Lyn Dutton W.1 LAN 586! 


AND 


MIS SOUTHERY 
BAND 


MICK MULLIGAN and his f | THE | NORTH'S LEADING 7 
MAGNOLIA JAZZ BAND GROUP 
With George Melly) Aut MERSE JAI BAND 
DUTTON-GODBOLT. #4 NEWMAN ST. W.! wate AVENUE 

Me came 


Freddy Randall 


97, CALDERON ROAD, LONDO 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 
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VOGUE RECORDS 


A selection of the most popular traditional jazz items in our catalogue 


GEORGE LEWIS ECLIPSE ALLEY FIVE 


V.2110 Far Away Blues 
Bill Bailey 


GEORGE LEWIS NEW ORLEANS STOMPERS 


V.2051 Climax Rag 
Deep Bayou Blues 
¥V.2052 Milenberg Joys 
Two Jim Blues 
V.2053 Just a Closer Walk With Thee 
Just a Little While to Stay Here 
V.2054 Fidgety Feet 
Dauphine Street Blues 
V.2055 Don’t Go "Way Nobody 
Careless Love Blues 
V.2124 Bourbon Street Blues 
Dippermouth Blues 


_ LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 


V.2125 Frankie and Johnny 
Muskrat Ramble 


KID ORY AND HIS CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


V.2011 Tiger Rag 
Eh, la bas! 
V.2012 Savoy Blues 
Twelfth Street Rag 


SIDNEY BECHET-CLAUDE LUTER 


V.2005 Riverboat Shuffle 
Temptation Rag 

V.2014 Careless Love 
Down Home Rag 

V.2027 Maryland My Maryland 
Lastic 


FRANK JOHNSON’S FABULOUS DIXIE- 
LANDERS (Australia’s No. 1 Jazz Band) 


V.2098 Make Me a Pallet on the Floor 
Whip Me with Plenty of Love 


NAPPY LAMARE DIXIELAND BAND 


V.2070 Black and White Rag 
Palesteena 

V.2097 After You’ve Gone 
Johnson Rag 


MEZZ MEZZROW AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


V.2099 Struttin’ with Some Barbecue 
Blues in the Twenties 
V.2100 The Sheik of Araby 
Blues Jam Uo 


ALBERT AMMONS Boogie Woogie Piano 


V.2109 Boogie Woogie Stomp 
Boogie Woogie Blues 


TONY PARENTI RAGTIMERS WITH WILD 
BILL DAVISON 


V.2114 Swipesey Cake Walk 
Hiawatha 

V.2115 Hysterics Rag 
Sunflower Slow Drag 


ART HODES’ BLUE NOTE JAZZ MEN WITH 
WILD BILL AND BECHET 


V.2062 Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
Save It Pretty Mama 
V.2063 Memphis Blues 
Shin 


e 
V.2064 Way Down Yonder in New Orleans 
St. James’ Infirmary 


JELLY ROLL MORTON Piano Solos 


V.2119 Mamie’s Blues 
Original Rags 
V.2120 Michigan Water Blues 
The Naked Dance 
V.2121 Mister Joe 
Winin’ Boy Blues 
V.2122 Don’t You Leave Me Here 
King Porter Stomp 
V.2067 The Crave 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues 


Ask to hear these records at your local dealer’s. If he hasn’t got 
them in stock he can order them without any extra trouble. In case 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 


83 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 


MUSeum 3573 


New complete catalogue now ready—send 74d. stamps for your copy 


Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79 Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO., LTD., 3-5 Barrett Steet 


London, W.1. Registered at the G.P.O. for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
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